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The Southwest: A Cultural 
Area in Evolution 


By Otis Durant Duncan 


settled by common usage, as has the area known as New Eng- 

land. It is rather a region in a state of becoming, not one of 
being, and the future seems to hold little chance for a sharp delinea- 
tion of its boundaries and its characteristics. Because of its wide 
variations in climate, topography, soil types, demography, and its 
spatial indefiniteness, it is not—and may never be—a strictly homo- 
geneous cultural region. Nevertheless, there are recognizable devel- 
opments moving toward this end. 

A culture area or region is a locality characterized by the preva- 
lence of dominant culture traits and complexes which form a common 
pattern of life. Such an area must have a center, or focal point, where 
the concentration of the characteristics becomes relatively fixed. It 
resembles a wheel with a hub which has a definite fixation relative 
to a central point, object, or support. Since the dominant culture 
patterns in the Southwest are in the process of being formed, they 
betray many incongruities, inconsistencies, and uncertainties. Under 
these conditions internal conflict is an inevitable consequence, and 
out of its dynamics the potential social raw materials of the South- 
west are being forged into some sort of a cultural entity which is 
taking form according to the inherent characteristics of the region. 
Several broad characterizations of the culture and of the people of 
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this region, casual yet descriptive, are significant in their relation 
and influence on future trends which seem imminent and certain. 

The Southwest is at once an area of great similarity and of irrec- 
oncilable contradictions. Its culture is a product of the interaction 
of Spanish, French, Anglo-American, Negro, Teutonic, and Amer- 
ican Indian influences. By tradition the Southwest is Southern. In 
politics it is overwhelmingly Democratic. In religion it is predomi- 
nantly Baptist, Methodist and Roman Catholic, and geographically, 
it defies delineation. It is primarily agricultural and yet it contains 
a large number of modern metropolitan centers though none might 
be called a big city. 

With all of its distinctive racial and cultural differentiations the 
Southwest possesses a remarkable sense of toleration as well as very 
sharply defined lines of segregation. If a community is Catholic, it is 
so because the migrants brought their religion with them and begot 
offspring to keep it alive, and not because the missionaries succeeded 
in converting the population. If the inhabitants are Baptists or 
Methodists, it means that they are the descendants of the pioneers 
of the camp meeting revival. Germans or Italians or Mexicans may 
settle in ‘cultural islands” and be a law unto themselves, which is 
their usual mood if they are Catholic; or they may disperse, which 
they will likely do if they are Protestant. If skin color becomes too 
dark, the Southwesterner may have to find associates of his own hue 
among whom he may develop a culture provided it does not conflict 
too much with that of the Anglo-American group. 

There is a relative absence of traditionalism in the Southwest. 
Social conduct merely for the sake of preserving a heritage has as yet 
small place in this region. In Louisiana, however, if a man and 
woman are to be hanged together, custom requires that the man 
stand aside and allow the woman to precede him to the gallows. In 
the Southwest, although women are revered, they are shown little 
deference when they enter into competition with men. For example, 
in the old frontier days women horse thieves were lynched as un- 
flinchingly as men. But on the other hand Texas was the first state 
to elect women to the offices of governor and of state superintendent 
of public instruction. 
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The Southwest has pronounced demographic characteristics of a 
youthful population. It has far more males than females, especially 
in the strictly rural areas, and, while this is characteristic of the 
United States as a whole, it exists in greatly exaggerated proportions 
in this section. In spite of excess masculinity in its adult population, 
the region has a high frequency of marriages, births, and divorces. 
Not only are vital processes buoyant in their fluctuations, but the 
population is also highly mobile—both socially and geographically. 

Few leaders of great prominence have been produced in the 
Southwest, although many have been imported for its own use. 
During the period from 1845 until 1911 the State of Texas had only 
two governors who were native sons—James S. Hogg and Thomas 
M. Campbell. Oklahoma passed through its first thirty-five years of 
history as a state before inaugurating a native as governor. Likewise, 
the leaders in the fields of education, the ministry, medicine, law, and 
even agriculture have been and are mostly people who have migrated 
to the region from other states. Everywhere in the Southwest the 
educational institutions are under what Dr. W. S. Sutton termed 
a“Ph.D. Vassalage”’ to Northern and Eastern universities, a condi- 
tion which existed in New England a century ago in regard to 
European training for its instructors. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the Southwest is the 
comparative slowness with which it has attained cultural maturity. 
For example, Texas was the last state in the Union to adopt state- 
wide licensing of automobiles and to be admitted to the Birth and 
Death Registration Area of the United States; and one of the last 
states to begin marking its highways by the standard system. As yet 
Oklahoma does not furnish free textbooks to its school children ex- 
cept those who are physically handicapped or who come from fam- 
ilies on relief. When a state has a ballot as long, as imponderable and 
as incomprehensible as that of Texas or Oklahoma; a system of over- 
lapping jurisdiction of tax levying agencies as complex as that of 
Arkansas; or a fee system of paying county officers like that of 
Texas, then it can in truth be said that cultural maturity has come 
slowly to the region. Even more important, outside of Oklahoma, 
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nearly half of the potential voters of the Southwest are disfran- 
chised partly or wholly, by poll taxes, by race, or by both. 

Finally, the Southwest is an area in the grasp of exploiters. This 
is not a condition peculiar to the region, but nevertheless is a vital 
fact in its history and economy. A few years ago this region 
had the most extensive oil and gas fields in the world. Today only 
ruins of many of them remain. Despite disastrously low prices for 
crude oil between 1930 and 1940, new wells were brought into pro- 
duction as fast as they could be drilled. Southwestern agriculture has 
had a similar history. Overcropping of the land in the face of burden- 
some surpluses of farm products goes on and on. Timber, wild life, 
and other resources are exploited and forgotten. The consequence of 
such folly is the fate that overtook the ranchmen of the Texas plains. 
They have gone the way of the dodo, the passenger pigeon, and the 
great auk. And this waste which has shorn the Southwest of its 
natural resources has brought wealth and luxury to a few, and is 
now beginning to spell want and misery for many. 

With these generalizations in mind as factors affecting the 
development of a culture area in the Southwest, certain causes, 
implications and results may be examined. 

The Southwest was populated by individualists who regarded 
themselves as sufficient unto themselves. It is necessary only to call 
attention to such laws as those creating the ports of entry between 
the states; the Robertson Law which requires the insurance com- 
panies to invest their sureties behind Texas policies in Texas prop- 
erties; and the “anti-foreign” corporation laws which force organ- 
izations such as railroads and oil companies operating in the state to 
procure resident charters under Texas business names. Again, it is 
believed fondly by most Texans that if Texas were not in the way, 
Mexico would wage successful war against the United States, but 
the “damned greasers” know by experience that they cannot cross 
Texas under arms and, of course, it would be unthinkable to enter 
through the barren wastes of California, Arizona and New Mexico. 

Coupled with the presumption of cultural self-sufficiency is 4 
fancied economic self-sufficiency. Both Arkansas and Texas have 
boasted with some degree of truth that they could exist indefinitely 
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inside a stone wall, so numerous are their resources and so versatile 
are their people. While this may make good bragging, it has been 
one of the prime reasons for cultural retardation. 

Along with this economic complacency, the Southwest has not 
been a fertile field in the production of literature, art, or scientific 
achievements. School boys may derive satisfaction from the fact that 
0. Henry once lived in Texas but with maturity this early pride 
shrinks rather disastrously. It is true that a latent literature has been 
present in the region from the beginning, but its writing has been 
done mostly by outsiders and its appeal is primarily provincial. It is 
hardly more widely known than some other concepts concerning the 
area. For instance, the people of New York do not yet know how 
Houston and Sabine are pronounced in Texas, while Texans have 
known for generations how the names are butchered in New York 
pronunciation. 

The cowboy ballads, yodels, and folktales of the Southwest may 
be capable of creating “thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears” 
in the Southwest, yet in their aboriginal form to the more sophisti- 
cated Easterners they may produce sensations akin to the scraping 
of a piece of sand rock against a joint of rusty stovepipe. Perhaps no 
part of the country has a more brilliant folklore than that of the 
Southwest, but it is of and for the Southwest. Imagine, if possible, 
amore insupportable wound to the soul of a people than when the 
inscrutable Coolidge stood before the Alamo—figuratively bespat- 
tered with the blood and brains of the most heroic band of patriots 
in the annals of American history—and mumbled, “What’s the 
Alamo?” Perhaps Coolidge needed Pearl Harbor to teach him 
that New Englanders no longer fight the bloodshedding battles of 
America. 

Because of the grandeur of the natural scenery of Switzerland 
little is left to the painter’s imagination. There is no need for imagi- 
tation. Therefore the Swiss do not paint mountain scenes. May not 
an analogy be drawn which will partially hold true for the literature 
of the Southwest? Perhaps the sagas of the region have begotten a 
super-ethnocentrism which has beer: so overawing to the natives that 
they naively and vainly assumed their exultation would irradiate to 
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all parts of the country without the painful tasks of their writing 
them into epics of poetry and prose. Or perhaps when the Southwest 
matures a literature may spring up to preserve that reality. 

A few years ago H. L. Mencken—writing about everything in 
general—let his thoughts wander down into the Southwest and 
remarked sarcastically that even Oklahoma had begun producing a 
literature. His provocation was not so much Todd Downing’s South- 
western novels, B. A. Botkin’s attempt at a literary journal, or Ken- 
neth Kaufman and his poetry, as it was George Milburn with his 
Hobo’s Hornbook, Catalogs, and other satirical yarns mostly about 
his native state. The significant thing is not that Mencken noticed 
Oklahoma, but that the state had begun achieving a cultural entity. 
Literature grows most rapidly in periods of formation and decay 
of cultures, just as most writers flourish either when they are youth- 
ful and exuberant or when they are old and reminiscent. Oklahoma 
has hardly reached the stage in its life cycle for rumination. 

In the fusion of culture in the Southwest there are certain traits 
that have been pre-eminently in the foreground. For the most part, 
cotton culture under the conditions of the isolated or dispersed type 
of farm settlement and the longhorn cow on the open range have 
dominated the thoughts and values of the region. Wheat and grains 
in later times became important in portions of the area; and, ina 
more recent period, petroleum has risen to the forefront as the chief 
symbol of material wealth and prosperity. Meanwhile the region 
seems never to have realized or to have forgotten that most of its 
cotton farms are owned by men who would begrudge a dog his bone; 
that boots, saddle and gun were the sole possessions of the men who 
actually drove the cattle; that the wealth from petroleum accrues 
primarily to the giant corporations of other parts of the country; 
that collectively and severally the various sources of wealth in the 
Southwest have been and are such in character as to be highly favor- 
able to the perpetuation of a semi-servile bondage for the bulk of 
its population. Therefore, it has a few comfortable and well-nour- 
ished cotton farmers, a few aristocratic ranchers, and a few oil 
barons, with millions of wretched people whose only hope is toil, 
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misery, and care at the hands of the government. Hence, the irrec- 
oncilable contradictions of the Southwest. It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that the music and other forms of art which are indigenous to 
the Southwest are generically one with the Negro spiritual and work 
song. It is not unique that such men will sing, “Oh, Land of Rest, 
for thee I sigh, when will the moment come... ?” or “This world’s 
a wilderness of woe; this world is not my home...” 

These contradictions result in curious actions and habits. A 
Texan or an Oklahoman will give a neighbor a chew of tobacco in 
a moment of graciousness or weakness, and upon second thought if 
he should happen to decide the “bastard” was not worthy of the 
favor will choke it out of his mouth. A “damn Yankee” would have 
made the “bum” buy his own tobacco in the first place. Charity is a 
universal virtue but every Southwesterner shapes his actions on the 
theory that it can be carried too far. 

On a cool October morning a group of farmers were basking in 
the warm sunlight on the south side of a country church in northeast 
Texas waiting for Sunday school to begin. A man said to his neigh- 
bor: “Mr. Belchmore, I'll swap you that black horse of mine for 
that bay filly of yours.” 

“When d’ye you want to swap, Bud?” 

“Right now.” 

“Hell, no! It’s Sunday and my mother taught me not to swap 
horses at church, by God.” 

To a great extent old man Belchmore is the type of individual 
that characterizes the Southwest. Certain things are matters of prin- 
ciple with him: he will refuse to violate an arbitrary precept taught 
him by his mother and then violate the Second Commandment simply 
to emphasize the principle. Incongruities like this are to be expected 
in a community whose cultural patterns are not yet well formed. 
Neither a swearing farmer nor a praying one is an oddity, but when 
the two appear together under the same skin the product is enigmatic. 
But the farmer is not the only example of this enigma. In merchants, 
bankers, lawyers, college professors, personalities like that of Belch- 
more are also evident ; professional men live in the culture of their 
region and are a part with it. 
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It was long after 1900 before the Southwest began to think of 
statutory law and constitutional government as anything other than 
an impersonal force—something which might be a good thing until 
it began to close in around the personal freedom of the individual. 
When needed for protection, the law was too slow and uncertain. 
Otherwise, what need was there for it? Thus, government was 
regarded almost entirely in the third person and as a thing apart. 

The farmers in Titus County, Texas—a fairly representative 
group—formerly caught their fish by using dynamite, poke root 
poison, seines and nets that had meshes of illegal size, and by 
muddying the water. They hunted quail, ducks, geese, and turkeys 
regardless of season or law. “Keep Out” signs put up around fields 
and woods were either torn down or contemptuously shot to splinters. 
Boys tied cans to the tails of dogs or drenched them with carbon 
disulphide, or “high life,” as it was called, in order to cause con- 
fusion and consternation at public worship. Stealing watermelons 
and sugar cane were manly qualities; chicken theft was a matter of 
course ; cutting names on church and school buildings was considered 
necessary and unavoidable. These things—and hundreds of others— 
were done without even the thought of punishment, not because of 
disrespect for the law, but because nobody knew or cared whether 
or not there were laws relative to such conduct. 

Today, the same community has developed a certain intolerance 
for violations of the law. Contacts have increased in number and 
scope, the social structure has become more complex, and, from 
necessity, the laws of the land have asserted their authority. Farmers 
have served jail sentences for chicken thievery and for poisoning 
and dynamiting streams for fish. Youths have had to work out fines 
on the public roads for disturbing religious gatherings and for carry- 
ing pistols and brass knuckles. In addition, experience, reason, 
education and a well-focused public opinion have taught lawbreakers 
that they cannot survive in a group unless they are willing to sub- 
scribe to its approved modes of conduct. This points to a culture 
pattern in formation and as a result it has become more difficult for 
individuals to follow rules of self-interest except when guided by 
intelligence and enlightenment. 
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In spite of progress, however, the culture pattern of the South- 
west is not yet well defined. One of the most certain signs that the 
region is in a state of becoming rather than of being—that is, not 
yet crystallized—is the way that politicians are able to ravish with 
comparative immunity the public institutions of charity, correction, 
education, and law enforcement. Another indication is the pall 
of fear that enshrouds every governor or high official in the region. 
The only people politicians do not fear, as a general thing, are the 
school teachers and the preachers. Another sign of immaturity is the 
continual use of intimidation on the part of militant and dissatisfied 
minorities to coerce the chief executive, and in turn, the employment 
of the militia by the chief executive for the purpose of subduing 
these minorities. Such forms of Hitlerism can exist only when and 
where the minds of people are politically immature. Ordinarily, it 
seems that the civil law should be competent to deal with malefactors 
without the necessity of resorting to the military force in order 
to execute matters of simple routine in goveriment. But it can do so 
only in a society of people who are grown up and civilized. 

In some of the Southwestern states active signs of cultural pre- 
maturity have been manifested in the rapidity of changes in con- 
stitutional laws. During the last seventy years Louisiana has had 
three new constitutions. For many years the powers vested in her 
governor have increased steadily, if not geometrically. Oklahoma and 
Texas have tried the patchwork method of changing their constitu- 
tions. Each has passed so many amendments it is almost impossible 
to determine the constitutionality of an intricate point of law in 
either of these states. Up to the July primaries in 1942, Oklahoma 
had voted upon more than two hundred and fifty questions during 
the third of a century of its statehood. To be sure, not all of the 
proposals have been adopted by the people, but when this experience 
is contrasted with that of Indiana, which has passed only seven or 
eight amendments to its constitution during the century and a quarter 
in which it has been a state, the record of the Southwestern states is 
shocking. Indiana people are no more brilliant or prophetic than 
Oklahoma and Texas people and yet with its more mature culture 
that state has little difficulty in meeting new constitutional questions 
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as they arise. In addition, the initiative and the referendum are used 
frequently in the West, where the institutionalization of public action 
has reached only an incipient stage of growth. Frivolous tampering 
with state constitutions is not a symptom of youthful but of puerile 
culture. ; 

There are vital reasons why cultural changes have reached the 
Southwest more slowly than other parts of the country in the past. 
Trunk line transcontinental railroads uniting the East and the West 
were laid north of the region. At present there are less than half as 
many transcontinental highways traversing the Southwest as there 
are in the Middlewest. Likewise, the Southwest in its early stages 
of development was farmed out to the trade territory of St. Louis, a 
secondary city, rather than to New York or Chicago. Trade centers 
which were tributaries to St. Louis, such as Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Antonio, Little Rock and Kansas City grew up—and, 
in turn, became focal points of trade for Tulsa, Joplin, Oklahoma 
City and Wichita. The type of trade, also, was a factor in holding 
back advancement. Shipments of cattle, shoes, liquor and furs were 
not likely to stimulate the growth of a new culture, but rather to 
prolong the life of that which was more or less indigenous to the 
region. Furthermore, the great bulk of the migrants into the South- 
west came from the agricultural sections of the Old South, which 
tended only to extend the rural frontier to the West without creating 
distinctly new culture traits. City growth in the Southwest has 
occurred mostly since 1900. There has been, therefore, no definite 
urge to build an advanced complex culture until quite recently. 

In the Southwest agriculture is still the one common bond of 
all the people. There is not a city in the whole region—whatever may 
be its size—-which does not watch the weather, the visitation of insect 
pests, the price of farm products, the depletion of soil fertility, and 
the cropping seasons with almost as much eagerness as do the farmers. 
If for no other reason than that, the soul of the Southwest is the 
soul of the farm, and the culture that survives must be that which 
is compatible with agrarian mental patterns. In that type of culture, 
births need not be registered; they are regarded as self-evident. 
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For the past twenty years agriculture has stood at the crossroads. 
The World War stimulated agricultural production to levels beyond 
any conceivable peace time needs. Since the Southwest is an agricul- 
tural region, and since economic factors are forcing readjustments 
in agriculture, the entire culture pattern of the area has been and 
is being reshaped. Large areas of the plains, for illustration, are 
expanding the farm unit. Tractors are supplanting mules and men. 
Therefore farm people are being forced to leave the land in great 
numbers. In other sections of the country the necessity for enlarging 
the farm unit is apparent, and this in turn aggravates the potential 
peril to the existence of thousands of people in the Southwest. The 
present war effort has provided a temporary solution for the prob- 
lm. What will be done with the returning soldiers, the discharged 
factory workers, and the women in men’s occupations at the close of 
this conflict nobody knows. One thing is certain, new forms of 
employment, new modes, means, or methods of distributing the 
wealth of the land must be found, and new ways for utilizing human 
energies must be discovered. As these things come into being a new 
culture is inevitable. 

The Southwest will be vitally affected by this reshaping and 
should share in the policy making. It should intelligently guide the 
development of new cultures, avoiding, if possible, a stage of culture 
which it regards as final and perfect. Culture is either growing by 
accretion or is rotting down. The Brooklyn Bridge began to require 
attention and maintenance at the moment it was opened to traffic. 
A railroad is never finished, and the human body undergoes metab- 
olism from birth to death. The only thing which seems to be able 
to withstand change for an indefinite interval of time is the human 
mind, but even attitudes and values undergo transformation ulti- 
mately. Culture is partially a result of the mental processes of inter- 
acting personalities. When those processes slow down, culture 
becomes obsolescent. It is a healthful indication when a society must 
change its culture pattern relatively often, for that is the only possible 
way to avoid degeneration. To this extent the Southwest is fortunate. 





The Alamo’s 


Immortalization of Words 


By J. Frank Dobie 


I 


against the Mexicans at the battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 

1836, yelling ““Remember the Alamo! Remember Goliad!” with 
the unison and precision of collegians organized by yell leaders at 
a modern football game. Time has a way of petrifying humanity's 
impressions of men, events and utterances. Time is so long that it 
has to condense and petrify both truths and untruths in order to 
accommodate them to man’s short and limited memory. But since 
the battle cry at San Jacinto is one of the two sentences orig‘nated 
so far by Texas that seem destined for immortality, some consider- 
ation of its wording and origin may be interesting. 

On the day following the battle, Thomas J. Rusk, Secretary of 
War of the Republic of Texas and a leader in the battle, reported 
officially: “There was a general cry which pervaded the ranks, 
‘Remember the Alamo! Remember La Bahia!’ These words electri- 
fied all.’’ Rusk makes no statement as to who originated the cry. 


ic GENERAL IMPRESSION is that the Texians went 


“Remember La Bahia!” was a part of the cry, he officially 
reports. The town of Goliad, on the east side of the San Antonio 
River, was antedated by the Mission of La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, 
on the west side, where Fannin’s mev were confined as prisoners. 
A hundred years ago the name Bahia was better known to Texians 
than the name Goliad—just as the popular name for San Antonio 
was Bejar (or Bexar). La Bahia (The Bay) was generally corrupted 
into Labardee, spelled in half a dozen different ways. Certainly every 
soldier who yelled at San Jacinto gave the cry “Remember the 
Alamo,” but there were variations on the second part of the cry. 
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Rusk, educated and correct, no doubt yelled “La Bahia,” perhaps 
giving the Spanish pronunciation. Robert Hancock Hunter, like most 
of the fighting Texians, was not educated. In his vivid and delicious 
Narrative, he records that his comrades said, “remember Alamo, 
remember Laberde.”’ ““Labardee” in varying accents was also heard. 

As to who originated the cry, there can be no certainty. One can 
imagine that on the retreat eastward, waiting for the battle, the rest- 
less Texians often talked about avenging the Alamo and Goliad. 
Remembrance of the Goliad Massacre and of the defeat at the 
Alamo goaded them like big, cruel Mexican spurs in the sides of a 
Mexican pony. Two days before the battle, Houston paraded his 
army and made a speech in which he is said to have announced the 
battle cry. According to the recollection of veteran Isaac L. Hill, 
Houston said, “When you engage the enemy, let your battle cry be 
“Remember the Alamo!’ ” There is no indication, however, that this 
was the first time anybody had heard the phrase. Houston’s speech 
was followed immediately by one, short and very stirring, from 
Colonel Thomas J. Rusk. According to Isaac L. Hill, he said, “Let 
your battle cry be ‘The Alamo and La Bahia!’ ” 

According to Houston’s report on the battle, Colonel Sidney Sher- 
man, or the regiment he commanded, actually raised the battle cry 
as action commenced. 

One of the captains at San Jacinto was Jesse Billingsley. He 
was a character, a fighter and a born leader. After Texas achieved 
its independence he was for a while Congressman, wearing a buck- 
skin suit he had taken off a slain Indian and sleeping at night on a 
blanket spread on the floor of the capitol at Columbia on the Brazos. 
Later he commanded a force of rangers, who lived on game meat, 
dressed in skins and were “chargeable to the government,” to use 
Captain Billingsley’s words, “only for one sack of coffee and one 
sack of salt.” His nephew, Walter Billingsley, an old trail driver and 
a vivid character, still lives at San Antonio. A son, Jeptha Billingsley, 
wrote two letters about Captain Jesse that are in the Archives of the 
University of Texas. These letters and family tradition as remem- 
bered by the unforgetting Walter Billingsley are authority for the 
claim that Captain Jesse raised the battle cry on San Jacinto field. 
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He is said to have made a speech to his men just before they charged, 
telling them to “Remember the Alamo! Remember Goliad!” None 
of the Texians were remembering with more energy than the Bil- 
lingsley men. Seeing that the Mexicans were defeated and wanted 
to surrender, Houston sent word, as the Billingsley tradition goes, 
to “slow down.” The Captain’s reply to the General was in character, 
“Present my compliments to the general,” he paused long enough 
to say to the messenger, “and tell him to go to hell.” Then in his 
healthy way Captain Billingsley went on remembering the Alamo. 

The Texians seemed to have kept on yelling as long as they 
kept on killing. Their rage had to spend itself before they would 
listen to orders to stop. To quote again from Robert Hancock 
Hunter’s gusty Narrative, “General Houston gave orders not to kill 
any more but to take prisoners. Capt Easlen said, ‘Boys take prisners. 
You know how to take prisners. Take them with the but of your 
guns. Club guns and remember the Alamo, remember Laberde.’ And 
they club[ bed] guns right & left & nock[ed] there brains out. The 
Mexicans would fall down on there kneens & say ‘me no Alamo, 
me no Laberde’.” 

William Foster Young, one of Deaf Smith’s scouts and one of 
the few Texians wounded at San Jacinto, liked to tell in his ripe 
years—spent in Madison County—how the battle was won. “The 
Mexkin volley sorter checked us,” he’d say. “Then I waved my hat 
and hollered, ‘Come on, me boys, come on! Remember the Alamo, 
me boys! Come on, and give the Mexkuns hell!’ All along the 
line the Texians took up that cry, ‘Remember the Alamo,’ and the 
Mexkins broke and run. After we emptied our guns, we jest used ’em 
for clubs.” 

The victory may have been won in the “eighteen minutes” re- 
ported by Houston, but it was drawn out considerably longer. The 
Texians were remembering the Alamo with too much spirit to forget 
it. One of the Mexicans who escaped, says gossipy Noah Smithwick, 
“accounted for their defeat on the hypothesis that ‘the Americans 
were all drunk.’ He said the Mexicans had them whipped when a 
boat loaded with whiskey came up. The Americans then all filled up 
with corn juice, and, yelling, ‘Alamo, Alamo!’ made a wild rush for 
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the Mexicans.” The facts are, of course, that the Texians had some- 
thing in them more potent than whiskey. History records that they 
took away from the battlefield grains of dried “San Jacinto corn” to 
plant, but “corn juice” must have been scarce after Captain Bird 
lingered at San Felipe “to take care” of the barrel he had found 
exposed at that deserted place. 

Captain Robert J. Calder wrote: “I am by no means certain 
that our shot was more effective in creating confusion and panic 
in the ranks of the enemy than this tremendous yell, preceded as it 
had been by almost perfect silence and a steady advance under their 
[Mexican] fire.” 

In time the Texas yell became as famous as the Rebel yell or the 
Comanche yell. It was—and still is—an authentic duplication of the 
yell at San Jacinto. I can hear a veteran of the Civil War, of 
Indian fights, or of some range feud saying, “About that time we let 
out a Texas yell.” The Texans might die after they let it out, but 
they would never turn back. 

“On starting out from our camp to enter upon the attack,’ Rusk 
wrote, “I saw an old gentleman, by the name of Curtis, carrying two 
guns. I asked him what was his reason for carrying more than one 
gun. He answered, ‘Damn the Mexicans! They killed my son and 
son-in-law in the Alamo, and I intend to kill two of them for it or 
be killed myself.’ I saw the old man again during the fight, and he 
told me he had killed his two men and that now if he could find 
Santa Anna he would cut a razor strop out of his back.” 

This James Curtis was sixty-four years old. He did pretty well 
for one so far above the draft age. San Jacinto was a great battle 
for the glory of privates, as well as of officers. Perhaps some day 
there will be a description of San Jacinto as powerful as Victor 
Hugo’s description of Waterloo. Meantime and for all time to come, 
San Jacinto has something that neither Waterloo nor any other 
battle of modern times can claim. That is a battle ery which, like 
the shot fired at Concord, has been heard around the world. I do 
not recall any other battle in history in which a cry seems so much 
a part of the substance of the battle itself and to so sum up causes 
for revenge. “Remember the Alamo! Remember Goliad!” And a 
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thousand years from now blood will run hotter in the veins of 
generous men, both young and old, at remembrance of that cry. 

At the bar of History I ask, was there ever such a battle cry? 
One does not need to enquire concerning the echoing antiphony that 
came out of the grasses on San Jacinto’s field—‘“‘Me no Alamo! Me 
no Goliad!’ No other battle cry recorded has such response to go 
with it. It takes both the cry and the anti-cry to make the full drama, 
the wild music and the epic poetry of San Jacinto. 


II 


These five simple words, “Remember the Alamo, remember 
Goliad,” constitute, as I have said, one of the two thoroughly Texan 
sentences destined for immortality. The other is: ““Thermopylae had 
her messenger of defeat—the Alamo had none.” In quality the two 
sentences are poles apart. The first was a common cry, a mob yell, 
of men fighting together out on the wild prairie, urged on by 
primordial emotions and their own elemental strength. The second 
sentence is passionate too, but it could have come only from a strong 
man of noble imagination, with some knowledge of history and 
sophisticated in the art of forging phrases. Instead of being spon: 
taneous, it was studied out. 


Of the many people familiar with this mighty and ennobling 
sentence, few know anything of its origin and history. It came into 
popularity through being engraved on the first monument to the 
Alamo. This was made from stones of the fortress of the Alamo, 
which the Mexicans blew up—in part at least—when they evacuated 
it a few weeks after their victory over the Texians. In 1841 a 
skilled lapidary named Nangle, who had been making trinket souve- 
nirs out of the stones, carved and fashioned some of them into a 
monument to the Alamo itself and to the men who there died their 
immortal death. He was aided by a stonemason named Cox. 

The monument when completed stood ten feet high, from base 
to the torch of liberty flaming at its apex. On its four sides were 
inscribed the names of the men of the Alamo and four epitaphs, 
including THERMOPYLAE HAD HER MESSENGER OF DEFEAT—THE 
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ALAMO HAD NONE. The idea was to sell the work to the Republic of 
Texas. The Republic of Texas did not have enough money to flag 
a bread wagon. Nangle died soon after he finished the monument. 
Cox, his aide, began carrying it around the country in a wagon for 
exhibition, charging two-bits for a view. Little is known of either 
Cox or Nangle. Before long Cox’s “sick and starving family” was 
the object of charity in Galveston. In 1851 the monument was “lying 
among the rubbish of a marble yard” in New Orleans, where it had 
lain neglected for several years. In 1858 the Legislature of the 
State of Texas purchased it for $2,500, giving $1,500 to the owner 
and $1,000 to the widow and children of Nangle. 

The monument was placed in the Capitol at Austin. This build- 
ing burned in 1861, and only a segment of the stone monument 
survived the fire. This segment, however, is that containing the sub- 
lime inscription. It may be seen today in the museum which the 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas maintain in the Old Land Office 
Building, on the southeast corner of the Capitol grounds at Austin. 
Another monument, of granite, to the Alamo was subsequently 
erected on the Capitol grounds just south of the Capitol itself. To 
me the best thing about it is the reproduction of the great sentence. 
On the costly monstrosity called a monument on Alamo Plaza, in 
front of the Alamo itself, the sentence does not appear. 

Where did the sentence come from? Certainly not from the 
makers of the monument. Reuben H. Potter, who wrote the excellent 
“Hymn of the Alamo” and also a treatise on “The Fall of the 
Alamo,” has often been credited with authoring the sentence. He 
did suggest the monument to Nangle and did devise epitaphs for it; 
but, according to his written testimony, when he saw the finished 
work, he beheld “an inscription better than any of mine: “Ther- 
mopylae had her messenger of defeat—the Alamo had none.’ Where 
Nangle got it, I know not. The expression occurred in some public 
address of that day; but I cannot say whether the orator borrowed 
from the monument or the reverse.” 

One of the public speakers of that day was General Edward 
Burleson, and he has—along with several other men—been credited 
with originating the sentence. In 1841 Burleson was running for 
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Vice-President of the Republic of Texas on the anti-Houston ticket, 
To use a common phrase, he hated Houston’s guts. So did General 
Thomas Jefferson Green, who was to be a leader in the Mier Expe- 
dition of black bean fame and who was, after his experience as a 
prisoner, to write a Journal of the Texian Expedition Against Mier 
that will always be one of the most vivid and vigorous personal 
narratives associated with Texas history. 

Burleson was delivering a speech that had, in part at least, been 
prepared by his friend and fellow Houston-hater, fiery Thomas 
Jefferson Green. Burleson himself had plenty of fire. He had fought 
and he had “fit” and he would fight any circular saw that took the 
form of Indian or Mexican. Probably no Rebel or Comanche yell 
ever raised exceeded in fierceness or spontaneousness the “Remember 
the Alamo” that came out of his throat at San Jacinto. But Ed 
Burleson was not in the tradition that speaks in classically balanced 
phrases of episodes in Greek history. Strong, roughhewn and home- 
made, his literary education did not extend very far beyond the 
ability to “read, rite and recollect.’”” When in his campaign speech 
he got to the sentence that Thomas Jefferson Green had polished and 
written down, he hesitated, fumbled and then blurted out : ‘““Ther-mo- 
pile had her messenger,” etc. 

Authority for crediting Thomas Jefferson Green with the author- 
ship of the sentence is Colonel Guy M. Bryan, contemporary of 
Green and Burleson, who was also at San Jacinto. Colonel Bryan is 
quoted by C. W. Raines in an article on the original Alamo mont- 
ment, published in Volume VI of the Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association. Raines retold, with some changes, the facts 
about the monument in his Year Book for Texas, Volume II. Ina 
column headed “Some Texas History,” the Houston Post on April 
13, 1914, printed more testimony from Guy M. Bryan. His full 
account, however, of how Ed Burleson mangled the borrowed “Ther- 
mo-pile” has been family tradition and came to me from Bryan's 
granddaughter, Mrs. Hallie Bryan Perry, of Houston. 

Guy M. Bryan’s wife was sister to the wife of W. P. Ballinger, 
Galveston lawyer, diarist, lover of history. At an undetermined 
date before his death, in 1888, the Galveston News published a letter 
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from him concerning the Thermopylae sentence. The clipped letter, 
undated, was furnished me by T. D. Affleck, of Galveston. 

In it Ballinger narrates how during the Texas presidential elec- 
tion in 1844—the contest being between Burleson and Anson Jones 
—he sat at a dinner attended mostly by ‘‘ardent’”’ admirers of Gen- 
eral Burleson, one of them being General Hugh McLeod, a graduate 
of West Point. McLeod told at this dinner how Thomas Jefferson 
Green wrote the Thermopylae sentence into an address he helped 
Burleson prepare for delivery to his troops. 

Burleson, McLeod related, objected to the sentence, especially 
the Greek name, as being foreign to his own style. Green—no doubt 
proud of his own creation—insisted on keeping it in. “Well, don’t 
lt me make any mistake in pronouncing it,’ Burleson consented. 
But when he came to read the speech to his troops, he “‘blundered 
and made several passes” at the Greek word. Afterwards, he said 
good-humoredly that “he had had almost as much difficulty at Ther- 
mopylae as the Persians.” 

Finally, in a footnote to his article on the Alamo Monument, 
C. W. Rains wrote: “In December, 1898, in Austin, Col. Guy M. 
Bryan told me on the authority of Gen. Hugh McLeod that... the 
authorship of the inscription was freely discussed at a banquet in 
Galveston during the Republic and that it was positively stated with- 
out contradiction that General Thomas Jefferson Green dictated the 
sentiment to Nangle,’”’ the sculptor. 

In the museum kept by the Daughters of the Texas Republic in 
the Old Land Office building at Austin, one may view a heavy cedar 
beam with the Thermopylae sentence carved deep into it and after 
itthe name of General Edward Burleson. The beam was placed there 
by Miss Emma Kyle Burleson. Tradition in the widespread Burleson 
family of Texas has long been strong for General Ed Burleson’s 
authorship. In an address to the Texas Veterans at Waco, April, 
1894, published in The Life and Writings of Rufus C. Burleson 
(1901), Doctor Rufus C. Burleson, builder of Baylor University 
and kinsman of the General, says that when news of the fall of the 
Alamo reached the Texians gathered near Gonzales under the com- 
mand of General Burleson, he “made them a speech in plain, rough 
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English that fired every heart. In conclusion he used these immortal 
words, “Thermopylae had her messenger of defeat, the Alamo had 
none. ... If Texas goes down in this unequal defeat, let every Texan 
die fighting like Travis, Bonham, Bowie and Crockett.’ The wildest 
shouts rent the air, ‘We will die fighting, we will all die fighting.’” 

Burleson “‘made them a speech in plain, rough English.” This is 
certainly the only kind of English he could or would have used. The 
Thermopylae sentence is of a nature that could not have issued spon- 
taneously from Ed Burleson; it would have been natural to Thomas 
Jefferson Green. Green was a man of strong impulses, of energy 
and passion; a fire burned in his belly, and he had a classical edu- 
cation. His style in the Journal of the Mier Expedition is sometimes 


heavy with literary and historical allusions. Sam Houston had op-J 


posed the Mier Expedition and had shown scant sympathy with the 
Mier men imprisoned in Mexico. In his chronicle Thomas Jefferson 
Green flames and flares and surges against Houston like a prairie 
on fire under a dry norther. 

Other names have been proposed. I have no doubt myself that 
Thomas Jefferson Green composed the stirring sentence. May it 
always be engraved in the hearts of Texans! It pulses power to 
make men defend liberty and fight like tigers against tyrants. 
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The University of 
Oklahoma 


By Grant Foreman 


half-century of its existence, and the occasion will be suitably 
observed at that institution. 

The history of the University of Oklahoma is unique in many 
particulars—it could not be otherwise and fit into the history of the 
State of Oklahoma. 

In 1889, by authority of the Congress, the President of the 
United States issued a proclamation opening to settlement by white 
people a tract of nearly two million acres of vacant land unassigned 
to any Indian tribe, lying in the western part of the Indian Terri- 
tory, now Oklahoma. On April 22, in the famous “run,” thou- 
sands of land-hungry people attempted to secure homesteads in this 
area, with the result that before night every acre was occupied or 
claimed by a settler. These people had come from all points of the 
compass to find new homes. In the legislation authorizing the occu- 
pation of this land, no provision was made for setting up a govern- 
ment, and it was more than a year later—on May 2, 1890—that 
this necessary step was taken. 

On that date Congress authorized the setting up of a territorial 
government over substantially the western half of the Indian Terri- 
tory which included the area recently opened to white settlement. 
To this part of the Indian Territory was given the name of Okla- 
homa Territory. The occupied area was divided into six counties 
which embraced substantial parts of the present Cleveland, Okla- 
homa, Logan, Kingfisher, Canadian and Payne counties. A detached 
area, previously known as “No Man’s Land,” was designated as 
the seventh county, and was to become a part of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory. This act authorized the citizens to elect a territorial legislature, 
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with authority to enact a code of laws for the government of the 
Territory. 

Governor Steele, appointed by President Harrison as the first 
governor of Oklahoma Territory, found a population of 60,417 in 
the seven counties. Based on the distribution of population, an 
apportionment for legislative purposes was made, election districts 
defined, officers appointed, and on August 5, 1890, an election of 
members of the first legislative assembly of the Territory was held. 
When this body convened on August 27, 1890, one of the subjects 
that lay heavily upon the minds of the legislators was that of edu- 
cation. Nearly all the immigrants in the country had come from 
states where schools were a familiar and an essential feature of their 
lives; and in their new homes they undertook at once to resume 
the education of their children. During the year following the “run” 
and preceding the establishment of a territorial government, there 
was no law providing for the levying of taxes, or for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools. Confronted with this situation, 
the recently arrived immigrants directed all their resources to the 
establishment of little schools maintained by private subscription. 
In various communities citizens banded together to erect buildings 
for school purposes, many of which were primitive sod houses or 
dugouts. Others were maintained in the crude surroundings of 
private homes. 

Members of the first legislature surveyed the field in order to 
identify taxable property, and sought to establish public schools to 
be maintained by public revenues, but they were not satisfied with 
providing merely for common schools. In an excess of enterprise 
and optimism the representatives of the meager population of the 
country went much further, and made provisions for three advanced 
schools—the University of Oklahoma, an agricultural and mechan- 
ical college, and a teachers’ college. Just how funds were to be 
found to maintain this ambitious program was not entirely clear 
to the inexperienced members of the first legislature, who never- 
theless committed the government to this policy in the hope that 
a way would be found to make it effective. 

At this time the taxable property in the limited area of white 
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settlement in Oklahoma Territory was very small, and it is not 
surprising that the University began its life with the most meager 
financial support. A board of regents was appointed that was obliged 
to summon all of its resources in order to launch the project. They 
selected a site in Norman, designated by the legislature as the loca- 
tion of the school. Bids were solicited, a contract was let, and work 
was begun on the one and only building in immediate contemplation. 

The regents selected for president, David Ross Boyd, who at 
once assumed his new responsibilities, and endeavored to discharge 
the duties committed to him in connection with a wholly unfamiliar 
and uncharted field. The act creating the University provided for 
various “‘colleges’—the college of arts, the college of law, a normal 
college, and such professional colleges as the board of regents should 
decide upon. Mr. Boyd undertook to find instructors who had suffi- 
cient training and education to qualify them for teaching the students 
and who would co-operate with him in establishing the proper frame- 
work contemplated by the law creating the institution. 

Mr. Boyd canvassed the area of white settlement of Oklahoma 
Territory for students, and crossed the line into the eastern part of 
the area from which Oklahoma Territory was detached, which was 
still called Indian Territory. It was populated by the Five Civilized 
Tribes, who already had a number of schools. In the Cherokee 
Nation the youth had been instructed in two seminaries that offered 
fairly satisfactory courses of study, and there were a number of 
good schools in the Choctaw Nation. Missionary schools served 
other tribes. From the first the regents extended invitations to the 
youth of the Five Civilized Tribes, but the response was not imme- 
diately encouraging. 

The difficulties confronting Mr. Boyd are apparent from the 
fact that in the seven counties of Oklahoma Territory at that time 
the white population was only slightly more than 60,000, and tax- 
able property obviously would yield only a very limited amount of 
revenue. Plans were made to open the school in September, 1892; 
but on account of delays from various causes the university build- 
ing was not completed in time, and it was found necessary to lease 
for school purposes a store building in the village. This was obtained 
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for a rental of $20 a month. In order to execute the plans of the 
regents and open the school at the time fixed—even in inadequate 
quarters—entrance examinations were given, and on September 15, 
1892, fifty-seven students entered the first class of the University, 
then staffed by four instructors. 

It may fairly be said that in a sense the University of Oklahoma 
is a monument to David Ross Boyd, President of the University 
throughout its territorial days; that is, from the beginning in 1892 
to the early days of statehood in 1908. It was Boyd who engaged 
in a constant struggle and the exercise of all his resources, to find 
competent teachers willing to serve for the meager pay available; to 
explain to inexperienced legislators the necessity of certain appropri- 
ations ; to find means to purchase equipment; to harmonize conflict- 
ing sentiments about many questions of policy that constantly arose 
concerning the proper direction and course of this young institution. 

On Monday, September 3, 1893, the still incomplete university 
building was opened for public inspection. Visitors were thrilled by 
the appearance of equipment that meant to them the realization of 
their hopes for an institution of learning bearing the impressive 
name of The University of Oklahoma, which testified to the progress 
of the people of this frontier commonwealth. 

It was a number of years before the state of public finances made 
it possible to offer adequate salaries to teachers. Many were obliged 
to content themselves with pay of less than a thousand dollars a year. 
At the turn of the century 393 students were enrolled—of whom 
238 were in the preparatory department—and the roster of instruc- 
tors had grown to 27. The plans of the regents and legislature now 
expanded. An appropriation was made by act of March 8, 1901, of 
the income for two years from a tax of .7 of a mill on the dollar on 
all taxable property in the territory. This revenue was to construct a 
university hall to house the president and other officers, and to con- 
tain recitation rooms, private offices, social halls, etc. Work was 
delayed, and the building—completed at a cost of $70,000—was not 
formally opened until March 15, 1903. This was none too soon, as 
the old Science Hall, the first building on the campus, completed in 
1894, which had served as administration building and for other pur- 
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poses, was destroyed by fire on the night of January 6, 1903, and 
with it a valuable library, equipment, and important collections. 

In 1901 the legislature had provided also for the establishment 
of a University Preparatory School, that was constructed at Ton- 
kawa. The building, a brick and stone structure, 54 by 96 feet, 
having four floors, was erected and equipped just in time for the 
opening of the school on the scheduled date, September 8, 1902. 
There was a faculty of seven and an enrollment of 227 students and 
by the next year the staff of instructors numbered fourteen. The 
aim of the school was to prepare young men and women for fresh- 
man standing in the Territorial University at Norman. 

In 1902 the University faculty had grown to thirty, and the 
student body numbered 359, including 222 in the preparatory school ; 
by May 15, 1904, the enrollment numbered 467. A school of mines 
was attended by four, a school of medicine by five, and a school of 
pharmacy by twenty-five. A department of military training ordered 
by the regents June 10, 1904, was duly implemented. 

The two-story library building, constructed with a gift of $30,000 
from Andrew Carnegie, was opened for use in January, 1905. The 
entire basement of the library was occupied by the women’s gym- 
nasium. On May 1, the University’s enrollment was 475, includ- 
ing 185 in the preparatory school. 

The area of white occupancy in Oklahoma Territory grew 
rapidly from accretions of Indian reservations which, from time 
to time, were thrown open to settlement. These openings continued 
throughout most of the life of Oklahoma Territory until, by the 
time of statehood in 1907, taxable property sustained the University 
and other public schools in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

During these years there was constant agitation of the subject of 
statehood for both Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory. There 
was also the problem of whether the two territories should be ad- 
mitted to the Union as one state or as two separate states. In the 
Indian Territory, among the people of the Five Civilized Tribes, there 
was strong aversion to union with Oklahoma Territory. The Indians 
believed that by their progress they had earned the right to be 
admitted as a separate state, and they were not reconciled to joining 
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with the white people to the west of them who, they thought, would 
levy tribute on the resources of the Indian Territory to maintain 
institutions established in Oklahoma Territory. Finally, however, 
Congress made it plain that if either territory were admitted, it 
would have to be in union with the other, and legislation was enacted 
in 1906 authorizing the people in both territories jointly to draft a 
constitution and submit it to Congress as a basis for admission of a 
state. These directions were carried out ; the constitution was adopted 
and submitted to President Theodore Roosevelt, who issued his 
proclamation on November 16, 1907, declaring the State of Okla- 
homa to be a member of the Union. 

The University of Oklahoma thereby became an institution of 
all sections of the new state, with a greater wealth of tax resources 
to sustain it. The University then entered upon a new phase of its 
career, and began to grow with increased attendance and necessary 
expansion. 

In 1908 the presidency of the University was committed to 
Reverend A. Grant Evans of Muskogee, in place of Mr. Boyd. The 
enrollment of the school had increased from 119 in its first year te 
790 at the time of statehood. The first state legislature on June 10, 
1908, appropriated funds for one year to pay the president’s salary of 
$4000 ; one professor was paid $2500 annually ; twelve others were 
to have $1800 each; for seventeen other professors and assistants 
$1500 each was appropriated. The remainder of the teaching staff 
was made up of eight who were rated as professors and instructors, 
with pay ranging from $1000 to $1350 each. 

In the second biennium of statehood, 1909-10, the board of 
regents enlarged the teaching staff and expanded the facilities of 
the University. The legislature appropriated for the two years 
$285,810.23. The president’s salary was still $4000; thirty-eight 
professors, librarians and others were to have $1500 to $2500 a 
year—still the top pay for professors. Fourteen associate professors 
received from $1250 to $1500 a year; nine assistant professors, 
$1000 to $1250; fifteen instructors, $800 to $1000; and $65,000 
was appropriated for necessary apparatus. 

During the year 1908-09 the University had been reorganized. 
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Until then courses were approved and regulations in regard to 
entrance and graduation were made by the general faculty, which 
had jurisdiction over the different schools. The reorganization took 
the form of separate schools and colleges: those having more than 
one outlined curriculum were called colleges. Each of these schools 
or colleges had a separate faculty with power to determine the 
entrance requirements, the courses to be pursued, and the require- 
ments to be satisfied before a student could be recommended to the 
board of regents for a degree. All other regulations remained with 
the president and his advisory board of deans known as the admin- 
istrative council. 

At an early date there was established the college of engineering 
that grew and developed into one of the most important branches 
of the institution. By absorption and creation of other schools this 
college came to include the schools of architecture, mechanical 
engineering, civil engineering, electrical engineering, general en- 
gineering, geological engineering, mining engineering, natural gas 
engineering, petroleum engineering and engineering physics. 

One of the most significant departures of the University was in 
the field of geology—an innovation which derived in the main from 
the studies and explorations in Oklahoma by Professor Charles 
Gould, whose work led to the establishment of the important school 
of mines. In 1910 the school of mines became the school of mining 
geology. A school of chemical engineering was added. In 1916 a 
school of engineering geology was started. In 1924 a school of 
engineering physics was organized, the purpose of which was to 
prepare men for research in the electrical industry particularly, and 
to engage in research in fundamental processes of industry. 

The University of Oklahoma is probably better known abroad 
through the work of its Department of Petroleum Engineering than 
any other branch. Located in a state in which the production of oil 
is of prime importance, it was only natural that the university 
authorities should have recognized the importance of stressing in- 
struction in this branch of science, and it was fortunate that the oil 
industry recognized the achievements of the University in this field. 
At a comparatively early stage in the development of this depart- 
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ment, oil companies looked to the University for experts to place 
in charge of important branches of their industry; and it was not 
long until it became known that a graduate from this department 
of the University was practically assured of a position upon his 
graduation. Through its graduates the University thus came to be 
known throughout the world of the petroleum industry. 

The oil companies manifested a spirit of friendly co-operation 
with this branch of study, and often, when a piece of equipment 
was needed for which university funds were not available, it was 
only necessary to pass the word to one of the big oil companies, 
which cheerfully responded with the equipment or with funds to 
purchase it. 

The University was thus able to establish on the campus a small 
refining plant so that students could get practical lessons in every 
phase of the refining business, and could engage in important explo- 
rations and investigations that led to discoveries of great value to 
the oil industry. 

The enrollment in the University of Oklahoma made a continu- 
ous and steady growth through the years. At the outbreak of the 
World War in 1915-16 it had increased to 1,970. Little interrupted 
by the distractions of that war, the enrollment rapidly increased to 
2,390 in 1917-18, and to 3,588 in 1919-20. In another five years it 
had jumped to 5,561, and in 1929-30 it reached 7,191. After the 
impact of the slump of 1929, the growth was suddenly arrested. 
But in 1930-31 it reached 7,331, and then slowly diminished until 
1933-34, when it was down to 6,595. From this time, however, 
it picked up again until, in 1939-40, it had reached 9,141. The next 
biennium saw a dropping off again to 8,527. 

The governing body of the University from its establishment to 
December 21, 1907, was a separate board of regents consisting of 
the governor ex officio, and five members appointed by him. The 
first state legislature increased the number of appointive members 
to nine. The legislature of 1911 vested the government of the insti- 
tution in the newly created state board of education consisting of 
the superintendent of public instruction and six members appointed 
by the governor. In 1919 the legislature passed a bill placing the 
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government of the University again in a separate board of regents 
consisting of seven members, who assumed their duties April 9, 
1919. The legislature of 1927 modified the law creating the board by 
providing that members can be removed only by impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

A fundamental departure was inaugurated by a constitutional 
amendment of March 11, 1941, establishing a board of nine mem- 
bers designated as the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion, with authority to co-ordinate in the Oklahoma state system all 
institutions of advanced learning supported wholly or in part by 
state appropriations. Colleges not supported by the state may become 
co-ordinated with the state system. This new board has already 
begun to function, and is now on trial. To what extent it is an 
improvement over the old system is yet to be determined; but the 
principle involved in the departure is sound, and the public is hope- 
ful of adequate results. . 

The University of Oklahoma incorporates the conventional 
schools and colleges, and thus offers to the student many educational 
advantages. Its appeal to the student body of the state has had a 
generous response. The people of Oklahoma appreciate what the 
University means to the state, and the legislature has reflected this 
appreciation in appropriations for all necessary purposes; though 
the feeling exists that teachers’ salaries are still inadequate. The 
campus is adorned by many handsome structures ; outstanding among 
them is the beautiful library building, one of the finest in the West; 
the union building and many others. 

The aims and benefits of the University offer a wide field par- 
ticularly appealing for benefaction from the great fortunes that have 
been made in this state. But responses have been meager—not in 
proportion to the vast wealth that has been extracted from the oil 
sands of Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma University Loan Aid Association was incorpo- 
tated under the laws of the state on June 22, 1917. The purpose of 
the corporation is to create and maintain funds to be lent to deserv- 
ing students of the University at a low rate of interest, and on such 
conditions as the board of directors. of the corporation may deter- 
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mine; to invest the funds or any part thereof; and to use them 
and the proceeds in any manner that seems advisable to assist 
worthy students in obtaining an education. The corporation has 
power to accept real and personal property for those purposes by 
gift, devise, bequest or otherwise. In making loans, preference is 
given to seniors of the various schools to whom the grants will be 
limited until such time as the funds of the University Loan Aid 
Association are much larger than they are at present. 

The largest contributor to this benefaction is Mr. Lew Wentz, 
of Ponca City, Oklahoma, who, in September of 1926, set upa 
fund of $10,000 at the University, to be known as the Lew Wentz 
Foundation of the University of Oklahoma. The next year he in- 
creased the amount to $100,000, and in 1930 added $25,000 more, 
bringing the total to $125,000. Other and smaller funds have been 
set up, but the field is still wide open for donors to funds already 
established or for the creation of others. 

There is an interesting list of scholarships and prizes established 
and maintained by generous donors, individually and collectively. 
Outstanding among these is the Rhodes Scholarship which has made 
possible the education at the University of Oxford, England, of a 
number of graduates of the University of Oklahoma. 

Outside of Oklahoma the University is beginning to be known 
through the scholarship and achievements of its graduates in many 
fields; but it is probably best known abroad through the output of 
the University of Oklahoma Press. This branch of the University 
was established January 1, 1929, as the publishing division of the 
University. The University for some years had maintained a print- 
ing plant for publishing bulletins and announcements, and providing 
supplies required by various departments. 

President Bizzell, who visioned enlarged usefulness for this 
branch of the institution, had the good fortune and good judgment 
to select as manager of the Press Mr. Joseph A. Brandt, a graduate 
of the University and a newspaper man of Tulsa. Mr. Brandt at- 
tacked his job as a high adventure, and with his enthusiasm and 
talent envisaged the wide field of usefulness for the Press which 
was scon realized in the publication of a large number of books. 
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Annually thereafter many works were produced ‘i by the Press that 
challenged the interest of readers throughout the: Jand. These, in 
addition to a long list of formal and routine publ. ~ations for the 
University, were of wide interest, such as the quarterly Books 
Abroad, established in January, 1937, by Dr. Roy 1*mple House 
as a means of acquainting the people of America with tlic literature 
of non-English-speaking people. 

Mr. Brandt reluctantly yielded up the management of tre Uni- 
versity Press in 1939 to accept the position of manager of Princeton 
University Press. Whereupon the direction of the Oklahoma Press 
devolved upon his assistant, Mr. Savoie Lottinville, who has con- 
tinued the program laid down by his predecessor. 

A medical department was early envisioned by the planners of 
the University of Oklahoma; and the School of Medicine, the State 
University Hospital, and the Crippled Children’s Hospital, all in 
Oklahoma City, are maintained by legislative appropriation. Since 
September, 1928, when the first and second years of medical course 
were transferred from Norman to Oklahoma City, the work of the 
School of Medicine has been continued wholly in the latter place. 
The state has set aside tracts of land fronting on Northeast Thir- 
teenth Street, Oklahoma City, for the development of a hospital 
and medical center. 

The State University Hospital, an institution maintained at 
public expense for the benefit of the state at large, has been placed 
for administrative purposes under the control of the Board of 
Regents of the University. The hospital, constructed in 1919, was 
the first building to be erected on the site of the medical center. A 
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print- § nurses’ home has since been added, and in 1927-1928 buildings were 

viding constructed for the School of Medicine, and for a crippled children’s 
hospital. The latter, like the State University Hospital, is admin- 

yr this fF istered by the University Board of Trustees. 
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life and thus to promote the object of the student’s presence at the 
University. Of particular significance is the furthering of the 
democratic spirit through organized efforts to promote social inter- 
course between fraternity and nonfraternity students on the cam- 
pus, and thus discourage the snobbery that a certain class of young 
people cultivate. This includes organized efforts to give the so-called 
independent boys and girls, or nonfraternity students, an oppor- 
tunity for social life. It has had a tendency to lessen the emphasis 
placed upon “Society” in some quarters, and thus encourage a 
healthy democratic spirit on the part of the student body, essential 
to a proper perspective and appreciation of the privilege of attend- 
ance at the University. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, which derived from the 
First World War and has continued to function since that time, is 
said to be one of the best units in America. The training enables the 
boys to render better service in the essential effort to preserve the 
democratic way of life. Somewhat related to that subject is a required 
one-term course in the study of government of the United States, a 
valuable course in citizenship training. The regents and the president 
have taken the position that when boys and girls are securing a uni- 
versity education practically without cost, it is not asking too much 
to insist that they spend some time in qualifying themselves to be 
more intelligent, and therefore more useful, citizens. 

The Crippled Children’s Hospital, a great humanitarian institu- 
tion already mentioned, is doing a tremendous amount of good, which 
enlists for the authorities of the University and state much favor- 
able and therefore valuable consideration on the part of the citizens. 
Among the efforts to make student life more effective is the estab- 
lishment of the University infirmary and provisions for the health 
of the students, an essential contribution to University success. 

President Bizzell served from 1925 through the period of the 
University’s greatest development, and resigned in 1941. He was 
succeeded by Joseph A. Brandt, who resigned from his post as 
director of the Princeton University Press in order to return to his 
Alma Mater. Under Mr. Brandt’s administration the University 
enters upon the second half of its century of service with many 
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promises of increased usefulness and efficiency suggested by him. 
Among his innovations is a University College which, in brief, 
means that during the first year the student will be kept close to the 
fundamentals of education; in his second year he will be introduced 
to the discipline of higher education; in his third and fourth years 
he will develop the special field of his choice in one of the upper 
colleges or schools. 

President Brandt has already inaugurated a plan whereby vari- 
ous members of each department have opportunities to serve as 
chairman. Concerning this innovation he said: “Practically all uni- 
versities have either a rotating department chairmanship or limited 
terms. Our procedure will bring the University in line with the pre- 
vailing practice elsewhere. Furthermore, it gives younger men an 
opportunity to gain administrative experience at their most useful 
age, and spreads enthusiasm throughout the University.” President 
Brandt also inaugurated the holding of matriculation ceremonies for 
all new students, the purpose of which is to irhpress upon them their 
responsibilities in addition to the privilege of being university stu- 
dents. The president has entered into the nation’s war efforts by 
tendering all the facilities of the University to the national govern- 
ment. He was perhaps the first administrator to organize a univer- 
sity war council, which is the co-operative agency of the University 
in its many and varied defense activities. 

President Brandt also has named many new committees, includ- 
ing one on the religious life of undergraduates. This group will 
serve as a liaison committee between the University and the various 
denominations. This innovation recalls the abortive effort of the 
Methodist Episcopal Conference in 1894 to introduce the influence 
of the church in the University. A charter was obtained, a board 
of trustees elected who were to erect a boarding hall which was to 
be “a pleasant christian home where students can have rooms and 
boarding at reasonable rates, and the privilege of religious instruc- 
tion according to the tenets of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” It 
was planned that the students should have “the advantages of a 
thorough education at the University without any additional expense 
for tuition either to their parents or the church.” Though the matter 
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was agitated for several years, the plans of the promoters were 
never realized. 

Probably the most important and significant of the innovations 
proposed by President Brandt is known as the University of Okla- 
homa Research Institute. Under the plans devised, the University 
is to make its research facilities and staff of trained scientists avail- 
able to state industry. The Institute, which is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, will enter into arrangements with industrial companies and 
private individuals for securing funds. Already the Institute, with 
its limited available capital, and with its facilities scattered in nooks 
and crannies of the buildings on the campus, has a dozen projects in 
progress. Some of the functions of the Institute are to serve indus- 
try with its problems to be brought to the University, and to study 
the possible uses of the state’s raw materials, many of which have 
hardly been tapped. 

The Institute is set up as a part of the education program of 
the University, in that much of the work will be done by those 
holding fellowships in the graduate school. The results will help 
industry, strengthen and enlarge the research program of the Uni- 
versity, and make many friends in the state. 
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Fort Griffin 


By John Chapman 


what remains of Fort Griffin. Low-hanging clouds went scud- 

ding past under the whips of the north wind and wreaths of 
mist curled and eddied across the little plateau upon which stand the 
ruins. On my way out from the little West Texas town of Albany 
I passed a road or two not traveled since the early summer when 
the State of Texas here dedicated and forgot a monolith to com- 
memorate the great days. In so short a time the marker itself had 
greyed in tone with the dismal fort. As I climbed a steep eminence 
I could see through the haze only a single broken facade and 
chimney, the tall monolith of the State, and then in the distance the 
rounded, broken outlines of the powder-house. Not even a cow 
grazed near. Of the huts that once sheltered men who feared and 
fought there remained but low moist mounds, not even a broken 
wall. Fog was in the throat of Fort Griffin. 

One half expected to hear the reports of rifles, the shouts of 
teamsters, the din of heavy-headed revelry ; one heard nothing. Over 
the edge of the plateau to the west, where there had been rows of 
tepees—the refuge of Tonkawas struggling out their last inglorious 
days—there was desolate waste. Nothing but a growth of short 
mesquite and a few dunes of sand. One heard only the passage of 
the wind and the drip of rain from the leafless trees. Fort Griffin 
was a place for ghosts, bawdy ghosts perhaps. Only the Clear Fork 
of the Brazos which made the fort, created the town and settled the 
land—the fountain of life in an arid country—ran unmoved and 
unchanged since the old days. 

In the days following the War between the States, though, this 
was quite a place. On the flat top of the hill was one of the largest 
forts of the Texas Division; in the flat lying eastward between the 
hill and the river the toughest town in the West roared and swag- 
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gered, seemingly proud of its acclaimed reputation. Not only was 
the town tough; it was busy, busier than any other town of its 
generation on the frontier. Stacks of buffalo hides hid all but the 
tallest false fronts, and laden wagons kept rolling in, stained and 
smelly, to add to the stacks. Long lines of cavalry clattered down 
from the hill to hit the trail to difficult and dangerous regions; and 
from the southeast equally long lines of big blue government wagons 
brought supplies slowly across the state. There were balls, tourna- 
ments, and murders. God-fearing frontiersmen rode miles out of the 
way to avoid this sink of iniquity. Gomorrah couldn’t have been 
worse, but no doubt looked a lot more inviting and certainly it 
smelled better. 

The fort itself was the posthumous offspring of the Civil War 
and of two earlier forts that lay ruined in the distance. It stood at 
the apex of a triangle, the base of which was a line connecting the 
adandoned Fort Belknap and Phantom Hill. Of them there remained 
in 1867 but little more than remains of Fort Griffin today. And of 
the houses of settlers that thrived around them there was left but 
blackened earth. During the War between the States the frontier 
had contracted under the persistent attacks of the Prairie Tribes, 
but the economic stringency that dictated westward expansion be- 
fore the war was redoubled after Appomattox. Living room for the 
ruined men of the Old South had to be found, even if at first it 
was only disaster and dying room. In spite of Reconstruction, in spite 
of carpet-bagger government, in spite of Sheridan, who vainly 
imagined the immigrant tide would stop at his command, the broken 
families from Tennessee and Georgia and Mississippi and Alabama 
tolled westward. 

This meant that Sheridan had to divert troops very promptly 
from their planned job of supporting Reconstruction and put them 
out to guard the frontier. The government was forced to yield to 
the cry for protection of Christians from the savage infidels. The 
concession in terms of strategy amounted to a long arc of forts 
teaching from Jacksboro westward to Fort Griffin and southward 
to Fort Concho. Fort Richardson at Jacksboro had the main de- 
fensive position, covering the trails of raiders out of Indian Territory 
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into the more thickly settled parts of the state. A troop of cavalry 
at the ruins of Fort Belknap acted as liaison with Fort Griffin, 
whose forward position suggested the use of its garrison in punitive 
counterattack. In part the fort on the Clear Fork covered the trails 
Indians had followed into Mexico for years, but most of all it 
maintained a command over the Great Plains. Here the Prairie 
Tribes had wintered for years and here they were certain to come 
when they left their reservations to the north. 

The founding of the fort is not a matter of much importance. 
The locating troop first pitched its tents on the bank of the Clear 
Fork about where the Flat later stood, but the danger of floods 
soon drove the garrison to higher ground—the plateau or butte on 
the Maxwell Ranch where the ruins now stand. As was customary, 
the name of the post was changed—from Camp Wilson to Fort 
Griffin—with the half-mile withdrawal. The original intention, ac- 
cording to Colonel M. L. Crimmins, was to establish a permanent 
post with good stone buildings arranged in a hollow square, but the 
army did not get much further with the plan than the hollow 
square. In order to build temporary shelter, the command brought 
with it a sawmill and construction materials—window-sashes, door 
frames and hardware; and a group of skilled artisans was brought 
from San Antonio to direct the soldiers in the work of actual con- 
struction. 

According to John C. Irwin’s “Memoirs,” published in a year- 
book of the West Texas Historical Association, only enough lumber 
was sawed to supply rough, green planks for the officers’ quarters. 
The enlisted men’s huts were built of pickets. Here was a variation 
in the traditional method of fort housing. Each hut for enlisted 
men was designed to provide for six men, whereas all other forts 
provided long barn-like barracks. It is probable that the timber of 
the country didn’t permit the cutting of heavier pieces needed for 
large buildings. A recent historian writes that the commanding 
officer’s mansion was a two-room log cabin. 

If the construction was both poor and temporary in character, 
it was because the same needs and difficulties that led to hasty con- 
struction of the cantonments for the army of 1917 were multiplied 
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many times in preparation of housing for the soldiers of ’67. Only 
after two or three years was the fort able to store its essential 
provisions in stone buildings. Of course the rawhide lumber began 
to warp almost as soon as it was nailed up, and the green saplings 
of which the pickets were made twisted and turned under the 
blistering heat of the summers. No amount of mud sufficed to plug 
the cracks and both the enlisted men’s and officer’s quarters were 
soon almost as open to the weather as a brush arbor. 

The layout of the post, however, was in strict accord with 
military etiquette. In the center of the square was the parade ground 
with the customary flag-pole and sun dial. The headquarters and 
office building was in the center of the north side, flanked on the 
west by a row of officers’ quarters and on the east by the hospital, 
bakery and powder house. Officers’ quarters were on the east side 
and on the west were the barracks of the enlisted men, backed up 
by cabins for the laundresses. The guard house occupied the center 
of the south side, flanked by the cavalry barracks and stables, and 
at the north end was a building designated as the library. Beyond 
the cavalry barracks to the south were the cookhouses. 

Such was the place in which three companies of infantry, three 
troops of cavalry and a regimental band had to exist. Their water 
came by wagon from the Clear Fork half a mile away, until some- 
time in the Seventies when the post was supplied from a large and 
deep well up on the hill. Wood, which was scarce and of poor quality, 
came by contract, as did forage and feed for the animals. Supplies 
for the men came, when they arrived, from New Orleans, St. Louis, 
and San Antonio, and, very wisely, the quartermaster kept six 
months’ subsistence on hand. The only fresh food available was 
potatoes from Jacksboro and Weatherford at $3.00 to $5.00 a 
bushel plus a dollar for freight. Fresh vegetables simply did not 
exist, since the post never had a satisfactory garden. Theoretically, 
mail came four times a week, twice from the east and twice from 
the west. 

A village of about two hundred Tonkawas camped around the 
foot of a hill to the west. This clan of Indians—considered by most 
authorities of the time as the most degenerate of the frontier tribes 
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—was a remnant of a once large tribe that had been almost wiped 
out in fights with the Comanches, their hereditary enemies. Through- 
out their history the Tonks had been friendly with the whites and at 
this stage of their history most of the bucks had become army scouts 
—no doubt for the opportunity of collecting Comanche scalps. 
According to the Comanches, the Tonks were cannibals, and it is 
possible that earlier in their history they may have been. After the 
bucks accepted the President’s quarter, though, they acted like 
civilized Indian fighters and were distinguished only for their un- 
common filth, their petty thievery, and their relatively low moral 
code. It hardly needs to be said that the village was a noisome place, 
alive with dogs, fleas, lice, and naked children. The braves were 
something less than picturesque. For the most part their costumes 
consisted of a happy blend of pieces of military equipment, civilian 
attire and India regalia, all well furbished by fleas and lice and 
the accumulated drippings of previous meals of buffalo fat and raw 
liver. Such were the delectable allies of the United States Army, but 
be it said in their favor, they were good scouts and first-class 
fighting men. 

In some frontier regions there seems to have been basis for the 
charge that soldiers spent their time constructing good houses for 
their officers when they should have been punishing Indian maraud- 
ers. Certainly there was never a reasonable ground for leveling 
this accusation at Forts Griffin and Richardson, as the state of the 
officers’ huts well attested. These forts were in vital defensive and 
punitive areas, and it may be that the reason their buildings on the 
whole were so far inferior to those of more southern posts was 
that the soldiers just didn’t have time to build quarters. It is also 
true that there was much less suitable building stone in this area 
than in some others. 

Though the first six months were spent mostly in construction, 
when Major Adnah R. Chaffee—who was later to become a lieu- 
tenant general and to conduct with distinction the American forces 
during the Boxer Uprising— joined the 6th Cavalry at Fort Griffin 
in February, 1868, it was to report for more active duty than 
supervision of construction. He had been stationed there hardly a 
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month when he and his troops received orders to go out on a scouting 
expedition. In the Life of Lieutenant General Chaffee by William H. 
Carter, this fight receives but brief mention; however, as related 
in articles by Colonel Crimins and Dr. Rister the expedition seems 
to have been a complete success. On March 5 a courier galloped into 
the fort with the news that Comanches had attacked wagons 
hauling wood from the saw-mill thirty miles away. The command- 
ing officer immediately ordered out Major Chaffee and his troop, 
supplemented by a number of Tonkawa guides. The detachment 
pushed forward furiously, riding all night the first night, and pausing 
for only a short rest the second. Early the following morning they 
overtook and attacked with great vigor the encamped Comanches 
who had grown careless under the delusion that they had outdistanced 
any possible pursuit. The Tonkawas rode around the camp in an 
encircling maneuver, while Chaffee at the head of his men charged 
the Comanche tents with drawn pistols. For a moment there was 
wild confusion as troopers rode among the sleeping Indians; then 
amid the crashing of fire-arms and the shouts of white men and red, 
the Indians broke and scattered in all directions. They left behind 
seven dead, the remainder escaping by separating and outriding the 
Tonkawas. By March 9, the detachment was back in camp, having 
ridden one hundred and fifty miles and inflicted—for Indian war- 
fare—a high proportion of casualties. Chaffee was breveted a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Chaffee’s skirmish was merely the curtain-raiser for the heavy 
fighting that was to mark the first lustrum of the Seventies. Ignor- 
ing the obvious lesson that even the most tractable of the Western 
Indians had refused confinement to reservations, the Indian Depart- 
ment following the Civil War undertook to extend the reservation 
system to the wildest of the Prairie Tribes — Kiowas, Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes and Comanches. Even though Fort Sill lay in the midst 
of the lands assigned to these clans, the Horse Indians were able to 
slip away now and then for a little fun at the expense of horses and 
scalps of the whites. 

For two years after the establishment of Fort Griffin the Indian 
taids were minor affairs led by unfledged bucks—in modern parlance 
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little more than armed reconnaissances—while some of the most 
influential chiefs made at least a half-hearted effort to try the white 
man’s road. But no matter how hard he tried the Plains Indian 
couldn’t take very kindly to the discipline of Sunday School teachers 
and of young boys just out of West Point. Nor did the exchange 
of the back of a horse for a rear view of a mule prove any more 
acceptable than restrictions upon hunting. The government rations, 
upon which the Indians naturally had to depend when their hunting 
was no longer permitted, were often late, often spoiled, and never 
very good or very abundant. A bit of tough contract beef boiled in 
an old kettle was tame diet for braves who had known the delicacy 
of raw liver torn from a buffalo carcass and eaten on the spot. As 
for the other gratuities with which Washington sought to buy their 
obedience, clothing and blankets were of such quality that no self- 
respecting Indians would use them, while the baubles, though well 
enough in themselves, were poor substitutes for such decorations as 
quills, feathers, bones and claws. 

As the affronts to Indian pride accumulated and the pinch of 
empty stomachs contributed to unrest, the raids grew a little larger. 
Some of the chiefs, somewhat pacifically disposed at an earlier date, 
began first to condone the violent young men and then, one by one, 
to slip away with the war parties. The results were surprisingly good, 
both spiritually and materially. The Indians felt a little better after 
counting coups and taking scalps again and they found to their pleas- 
ure that the raids paid-off well. According to Dr. Rister they learned 
very rapidly how to make a business of kidnapping and holding for 
ransom white women and children. With the money thus secured 
they might buy from illicit traders many of the things Washington 
thought bad for them; and, according to Colonel Nye, they might 
also exchange American dollars with New Mexican bootleggers for 
rifles and ammunition. Gradually the shrewd old chiefs began to see 
that it was more profitable to be a bad Indian than a good one. If 
you were good you got contract beef and shoddy blankets (and not 
enough of either) ; while if you were bad, white men in silk hats and 
tail coats came out and shook hands, made speeches, gave presents, 
called you brother and temporarily improved your food and clothing. 
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One of the first major outbreaks—significant because the most 
important chiefs of the Kiowas participated—occurred in the spring 
of 1871. A large band slipped away from Fort Sill and under the 
direction of Satank, Satanta and Big Tree rode down into Texas. 
Behind the brow of a hill overlooking the military road from Fort 
Richardson to Fort Griffin they sat their horses. In the distance they 
could see a buckboard surrounded by perhaps a squad of soldiers 
sedately traveling eastward. The young bucks looked to their arms, 
but the chiefs held them back. In a little while there would be some- 
thing better. General William Tecumseh Sherman in the buckboard 
rode quietly on toward Fort Richardson. On the way his escort met 
and passed a long train of thirty wagons laden with supplies and 
drawn by good mules. An hour or two passed by. Still the Indians 
restlessly waited behind the hill. In the distance they began to see 
a dust cloud which slowly drew nearer. Satanta waited; the cloud 
grew nearer and resolved itself into the wagon train of Henry War- 
ren. As it drew abreast the chieftain raised his arm and near a hun- 
dred Indians rode furiously down upon the wagons. By nightfall 
there remained only burnt bodies of teamsters tied to their wagon- 
wheels, the ashes of wagons and goods and a few broken-down and 
wounded animals. 

In the early morning a wounded teamster straggled painfully into 
Fort Richardson with his story. Sherman, who had come to the 
region skeptical of the stories of outrage and the complaints of the 
settlers, was incredulous. A detachment went out from Fort Rich- 
ardson to verify the story and to bury the dead; Sherman proceeded 
to Fort Sill, there to confront the impudent Satank and Satanta, who 
readily admitted and even boasted before the general of their exploit. 
There on the porch of the administration building a Kiowa suddenly 
threw down his blanket to reveal a rifle pointed dead at Sherman. 
Only the foresight of the commanding officer in stationing picked 
soldiers with ready guns at every window of the building prevented 
Sherman’s elimination. As it was the troops succeeded in capturing 
Satank, Big Tree and Satanta and putting them in prison to await 
transfer to Fort Richardson for trial for murder. Since the story of 
the trial belongs to Jacksboro, it is left here with the remark that 
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the guilty chiefs were sentenced to life imprisonment in the State 
Penitentiary and that as long as the Kiowas thought their chiefs 
were still alive, they behaved—for Kiowas—with the greatest dis- 
cretion. 

But another band, the Quohada Comanches, in the meantime had 
found their reservation not at all suited to their wild spirits. In the 
late summer and early fall of 1871 a large band under the leader- 
ship of the already renowned but still quite young Quanah Parker 
was out marauding among the foothills of the Staked Plains. Mac- 
kenzie, who had been spoiling for a fight, set out from Fort Richard- 
son with eight troops of the 4th Cavalry and two companies of the 
llth Infantry. Soon after the command had assembled at Camp 
Cooper, an old post where Robert E. Lee had lived and shivered 
fifteen years before, news reached them of depredations nearby. 
Mackenzie set out but Quanah outmaneuvered him and succeeded 
in stampeding all his horses. A short while later a small detail of 
the whites once more overtook the Indians near Blanco Cajfion, once 
more were outgeneraled and outgunned and were nearly annihilated 
before help could reach them. As usual the Quohadi scattered as soon 
as their scouts warned them of the approach of the main force and 
left Mackenzie to nurse his wounded and to enjoy one of his more 
violent rages. There followed a few days of climbing hide-and-seek 
up and down the Cap Rock; as the soldiers reached the top the 
Indians defiled into a cafion and by the time the sweating, cursing 
troopers had climbed down again the Quohadi were on the brink 
shouting naughty words and pantomiming inimitable insults. On 
October 12, by a sudden reversal of march, Mackenzie was just on 
the point of overtaking Quanah’s band when a sudden downpour 
caught his troops and made it impossible for them to proceed. The 
next day the Quohadi were far away and Mackenzie could only lead 
home his stove-up command. 

Due either to their natural inclination to hibernate during bad 
weather or to the fear that the garrisons were too much on the alert, 
the tribes for the most part remained quiet for the remainder of 
1871 and the first part of 1872. The Comanches, however, had not 
returned to their reservation but in the warmer days of winter had 
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continued happily to hunt and steal. By summer the forays of the 
Quohadi had grown so annoying that Mackenzie set out once more 
to round them up; but although he was successful in making a trail 
across the Plains to Fort Sumner, New Mexico—a trail later to 
bear his name—he didn’t find any Indians. Returning, chagrined 
and sunburned, Mackenzie reorganized his command and set out 
again in September with four companies of the 4th Cavalry and 
one company of the 24th Infantry. On September 29 they reached 
McClellan’s Creek (named for the McClellan, who with his future 
father-in-law, Captain Marcy, had mapped the greater part of 
the Red River in ante-bellum days) and after scouting about dis- 
covered a trail that led from that small tributary of the North Fork 
of the Red River into a grape thicket. In the midst of the thicket the 
trail disappeared, but since it was well-known among frontiersmen 
that Indians considered the wild grape a great delicacy, the scouts 
continued to hunt about till they came on a fresh and heavily traveled 
tral—Indian sign, sure enough. Quietly the entire command set out 
following the unmistakable trail of fallen grapes over a distance 
of about twelve miles. After riding along easily for this distance, 
they suddenly came over a rise and at a distance of about three or 
four miles sighted their quarry, a large and completely unsuspect- 
ing Indian village. Mackenzie called a brief halt to refresh his horses 
and then, placing his command in close order, set out at a gallop 
toward the village. 

With loud yells and banging pistols, the troopers rode in among 
the tepees, where resistance had hardly had time to form. For about 
thirty minutes troopers and Indians dodged about among the tents, 
knocking them over and firing at each other, or indulged in running 
fights as the braves—as they always did when faced with surprise 
and numerical superiority—jumped to their own horses and scat- 
tered out in every direction. In half an hour it was all over and the 
soldiers were riding back to draw up in the village and count their 
coup. Although twenty-three Indians were dead (fifty according to 
Captain Carter’s memory), the majority escaped to fight again an- 
other day. But the prime object of the raid was accomplished. Over 
one hundred squaws and children fell captive, the outfit of the 
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band was at hand awaiting destruction, and most consequential of 
all, the soldiers had captured the horse-herd of three thousand ponies 
and mules (Mackenzie’s figures: Carter says there were about five 
hundred). The military cost was two dead and two wounded, all 
from the leading squad under Sergeant Charlton, and the usual num- 
ber of broken-down horses. 

Well pleased with his success, but still as harsh as ever, Macken- 
zie withdrew about two miles and made camp for the night. Lieu- 
tenant Boehm, a remarkable officer in frontier warfare and the com- 
manding officer of the Tonkawa scouts, herded the captured ani- 
mals into a prairie sink a short distance from the main camp. With 
pickets all about and the Tonks to guard the captured remuda, the 
command rolled up in its blankets. Hardly were the troops bedded 
down when the Indians charged in, shouting, circling, wheeling and 
using all the noise-makers at their command in an effort to stampede 
the captured ponies. The Tonkawas fired a few rounds in the dark- 
ness and for a time all was quiet while the Comanches withdrew. 
The scouts had been waiting for this attack and now, whether 
because they thought the Comanches would go away or because they 
themselves were exhausted, they fell into a deep sleep—for only so 
long as it took the wild bands to reform. Then with a rush the 
Quohadi dashed back through the sink driving ahead of them not 
only all their own ponies but those of the Tonks as well. The next 
morning even Lieutenant Boehm had to carry his saddle up to the 
main camp. 

At dawn the entire command set out once more scouting about 
in the region of Cafion Blanco, but finding no new Indian sign 
turned back to the fort, which they reached in mid-October. Although 
the apparent results were rather negligible this series of operations 
constituted the first significant success against Prairie Indians since 
the end of the Civil War. The fortunate capture of the women and 
children and their detention as hostages—in effect they were, because 
the Indians so regarded them—was enough to send the entire Quo- 
hada band into Fort Sill requesting a reservation and shares in the 
regular distribution of calico, tobacco and bad beef. The squaws and 
children remained under guard a while at Fort Concho, where they 
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were something of a nuisance; then they were conveyed to Fort Sill 
upon the promise of the braves that they would be good. 

Captain Carter said the men on the expedition had a pretty rough 
time of it. Usually they were under such pressure in following trails 
or going somewhere to find signs that Mackenzie allowed them but 
one meal a day. The infantry company, left on guard at the main 
supply camp near Double Mountain Fork, was exempt from the 
forced marches of troopers, hence had a much easier time but had 
no fun at all. 

No other notable encounters occurred that year and even in 1873 
a Mackenzie sortie into the foothills of the Yarner produced no 
excitement. The Quohadi had to behave because they feared the 
execution of the women and children who were still at Fort Concho. 
And the Kiowas, although they were growing restless, settled down 
at once when the Indian Agent informed them that Satanta and Big 
Tree were to be released from the Texas Penitentiary and to be 
allowed to come back to the reservation. (This parole, extremely 
unpopular in Texas and highly inexpedient politically for the Gov- 
emor, was the result of prolonged correspondence between Wash- 
ington and Austin, in which the National Government made it very 
clear that the Kiowas, unless they could see for themselves that the 
captured chiefs were still alive, would return to their depredations. ) 

But almost as soon as the captive chiefs were back amoug them, 
the young Kiowa horsemen began to dream of raids, ponies and 
scalps. Meanwhile a small band of hard-riding Comanches and 
Kiowas had successfully crossed Texas and captured some Mexican 
boys. On their way back they met Lieutenant Hudson near Fort 
Clark, and two Comanches closely related to chiefs were killed. 
Occasional other small bands on the prowl during the winter of 
1873-74 got battered up. Indian blood spilled in Texas demanded 
tetribution and the braves in the Kiowa and Comanche camps were 
inugly humor. They didn’t like government fare and they knew all 
too well how rapidly buffalo hunters were destroying their favorite 
sport, their food, and the foundation of their tribal existence. More- 
over, they were tired of just sitting around. 

There were ugly scenes about the reservations. However much 
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the Quaker agents plied them with good works, the sullen fighters 
grew more insolent and demanding. Among the Comanches there 
appeared a new medicine man who predicted a successful expedition 
against the buffalo hunters. The boys who were too young and all 
the braves who did not participate in the fight with Mackenzie found 
the idea wholly feasible and pleasant. The result was the Battle of 
Adobe Walls. 

Just about the time the Kiowas were ready to hold their Sun 
Dance—a religious exercise preceded by gradually mounting fervor 
—news of the disaster at Adobe Walls reached the reservation. Still 
smarting from the loss at Lieutenant Hudson’s hands the year before, 
the more reckless and excitable braves immediately formed a revenge 
party which rode down into Texas. Between Forts Griffin and 


Richardson they ran into a party of Rangers by whose scalps they} 


reburnished their honor. In spite of this gratifying success, however, 
the raiders returned to the reservation in some dismay, for there 
were many signs that the peace policy of the Quakers was about 
to be replaced by a more strenuous discipline. Sherman and Sheridan, 
concerned by the reports of frequent raids and not averse to socking 
the Quakers, reported to Grant that the situation was growing worse 
and obtained permission for forced registration of all friendly 
Indians, which was to be supplemented by regular roll calls there 
after. They would then be free to assume that any Indian who failed 
to register or to appear at roll call was hostile and open to the 
Sherman concept of correction. 

Just about this time near Anadarko a band of Indians went on 
a rampage of such proportions that Colonel Davidson had to turn out 
his entire Fort Sill command. The recalcitrant braves received quite 
a severe drubbing and fled to the little-known country that com 
prised the Panhandle of Texas and the western third of Indian 
Territory. To these haunts also fled many other disaffected ani 
baffled Indians, some ready for a big fight, others vaguely fearful 
that Washington was preparing to kill them all. By the end of Sep 
tember, it was thought about half the Comanches, Kiowas, and 
Kiowa-Apaches were out in the rough country. 

The military mind at once seized upon this flight as a pretext t0 
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bring peace to the reservation. Sherman’s general strategy was to 
bring four columns into the Panhandle area—one from Fort Union, 
New Mexico, under Major Price; another from Camp Supply, In- 
dian Territory, under General Nelson A. Miles; a third from the 
south under Mackenzie; and the fourth from Fort Sill. In the gap 
to the southeast between Mackenzie and Davidson of Fort Sill, Buell 
was to place troops from Fort Griffin. The idea was that if all the 
columns converged along the main waterways, the Indians would 
have nowhere to go unless into the ground. 

This combined operation was the most extensive during the entire 
Indian conflict in Texas. It required the participation of almost every 
officer in the northern part of the state, as well as those from Indian 
Territory and New Mexico. By September 28, Augur, Commandant 
of the Department of Texas, wrote Sheridan’s adjutant that the 
columns were in the field—and added as his principal message that 
Fort Griffin was unfit for human habitation and required immedi- 
ately some $80,000 in repairs. 

Nelson wrote that he had divided his command into two cavalry 
battalions (one under a Major Biddle whose wife wrote they traveled 
so fast and so light that not even the officers had tents) and one 
infantry battalion to protect the wagons and packs. Moving out of 
Fort Dodge to Camp Supply, Nelson broke his own command into 
three scouting divisions; one under Lieutenant Frank Baldwin 
headed toward Adobe Walls to be sure the Indians were not trying 
to filter back to the reservations. On August 27, Baldwin found an 
Indian trail and waited for the main command to come up. As soon 
as the column under Nelson arrived, the detachment set out and 
followed the trail furiously for two days, during which they covered 
sixty-five miles. On the 30th Baidwin’s company overtook the Indians 
and began the fight. Almost at once the main column came up after 
marching so hard that the men, short of water, opened veins in their 
arms and attempted to moisten their mouths with their own blood. 
But when the Indians saw the reinforcements arriving, they did the 
reasonable thing—cleared out in small bands for the south. The only 
thing Nelson could do with his exhausted command was to march 
it back to his wagons far in the rear. 
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About the time Nelson set out, Mackenzie was gathering troops 
from all the southern forts in preparation for his push io the north 
and northwest. That indefatigable noncom, Sergeant Charlton— 
whom Captain Carter recommended for the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and who seems always to have been around when Mackenzie 
had a particularly nasty job on hand—rode alone to Fort Sill to 
carry final instructions and returned to Fort Concho in time to join 
the column, having covered 580 miles in six nights. From Fort Clark 
Augur brought all the available cavalry to Mackenzie, who awaited 
him at Fort McKavett. At that isolated post there was a big parade 
in columns of companies, eight of cavalry and four of infantry. 
Augur and Mackenzie took the salute, the soldiers marched off the 
parade ground—which certainly could hardly have accommodated 
such a review—broke into columns of four and hit the trail for 
Indian country. 

The long line with scouts thrown out as skirmishers—the cavalry 
in neat fours, the big blue wagons rolling between columns of dusty, 
slogging infantrymen, and then more cavalry—passed Fort Concho 
and wound along the banks of the North Concho River for fifty 
miles. From there they swung off to Rendlebrock’s Springs and in 
weary succession crossed the Colorado, the Salt Fork of the Brazos 
and the Double Mountain Fork. Coming at last to the Fresh Water 
Fork they corraled the wagons, set up their supply base and left 
behind the infantrymen as guards. Although they did no fighting 
Sergeant Jacob Howarth of a 6th Infantry detachment from Fort 
Griffin wrote years later: “A very rough time we had, having 10 
tents,” reasserting the immemorial right of the foot soldier to gripe. 

At the Fresh Water Fork, Buell, with his 6th Cavalry from 
Fort Griffin, met Mackenzie for conference. Then he proceeded up 
to the Pease River and to the Prairie Dog Fork of the Red, where he 
struck Mackenzie’s trail of 1872. Mackenzie’s own command knew 
the easy life was over. With only their haversacks, some pack mules 
and a minimum of wagons they began scouting in and out among 
the cafions and breaks below the Llano. September 20 the entire 
command climbed up on the Plains and rode northward. Almost 

immediately the most advanced scouts had a brush with a small band 
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of Indians, and Mackenzie ordered his command forward at double 
time to the Big Wichita, where he expected to find the main force 
of the enemy. But when they reached there the quarry was gone and 
the men had to camp in a violent thunderstorm that struck just as 
night fell. 

Until Mackenzie’s quartermaster Lawton—later to become a 
major general and to die during the Spanish-American War—could 
bring through provisions it was a camp with no food and no shelter. 
When the column had speeded up to reach the Big Wichita the 
supply wagons of course had been left far in the rear. The tre- 
mendous rain that began just at dusk further complicated Lawton’s 
problems. Wagons bogged down to the hubs, teamsters exhausted 
themselves and fell out, mules burst their hearts straining through 
the mud into which they sank to their knees. Throughout the night 
the powerful Lawton struggled and stormed. By daybreak he suc- 
ceeded in bringing in a single wagon, though it required twelve 
mules to drag it. Then, while the entire command lay in camp and 
dried out, Lawton labored throughout the day to bring up the rest 
of the train. 

The second night the command stayed in the same area (present 
Motley and King Counties) while another hard rain drenched their 
fireless camp. The next morning Mackenzie could restrain himself no 
longer. Leaving Lawton and his train behind again, the cavalry 
climbed back to the Estacado and started for Tule Springs (in Bris- 
coe County). Just at sunset they reached the Springs and rolled up 
in their wet and muddy blankets, only to be aroused almost at once 
with the report that Indians were near. The second battalion was 
ordered to horse and proceeded through mud and darkness for a few 
miles. Upon encountering no Indians they staked out their horses 
and rolled in once more. But not for long. Like sentinel hornets the 
enemy scouts were about firing again, with no other purpose than 
to harass and exhaust the troopers. Hardly had the camp settled 
down after this attack when Lawton, now about ninety-six hours 
without sleep, rolled in with the wagons. About five a.m. the 
Indians struck again, and again melted away as soon as the com- 
mand had turned out. Feeling that they were within reach of a large 
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band of Indians, Mackenzie ordered the commands to reunite, but 
for the remainder of the morning they were able only to sit about 
in the mud until the ground should be dry enough to support the 
horses. By afternoon Mackenzie had his men on the way again, the 
pack mules in the rear struggling through the well-churned mud of 
the cavalry mounts. For twelve hours they marched at the best 
possible gait, though mud reached the horses’ fetlocks. About mid- 
night Mackenzie allowed his men to dismount and prepare for sleep 
—once more without food and without fire. It was the same old 
story; hardly was the command in its blankets for half an hour 
before scouts rode in with the report of a fresh trail. 

By dawn of the following morning—September 27—the troopers 
sat their horses on the brim of Palo Duro Cajion and looked down 
upon hundreds of tepees strung out along the cafon floor. To this 
ultimate and most secure refuge the Indians, beset on every side by 
the crowding, converging columns, had fled. Here at last the quarry 
had been run to ground. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Mackenzie ordered his men down 
a steep trail that led to the bottom. One by one they slipped and rolled, 
and few indeed had reached the bottom when the Indians discovered 
what was happening, and began to fire. Nevertheless men continued 
to come down the path, to form into companies and to move forward, 
crowding their adversaries against the head of the cafion. From 
behind every boulder and bush, from above and from below, the 
Indians kept up a troublesome and dangerous fire. Beaumont’s com- 
pany—one of the first down—attempted to charge through the fire 
to capture the horse-herd, but the opposition was too heavy. Then 
a company dismounted and attempted to clear the cafion walls, but 
this maneuver proved so costly that Mackenzie abandoned it at once. 
At one time, writes Captain Carter, it appeared that the entire com- 
mand was surrounded and cut off, but Mackenzie remained calm and 
no more than usually harsh, even when the Indians threatened the 
path. Skirmishing and sharpshooting went on through the entire 
morning and into the early part of the afternoon as the soldiers 
steadily pushed forward. At last, overcome by superior fire-power, 
the Indians fled to the utmost recesses of the cafon leaving their 
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village to the soldiers. As skirmishers held back the braves, the rest 
of the troops systematically destroyed everything in the Indian camp 
and rounded up the entire horse-herd. By four o’clock that afternoon, 
the command—casualties, booty, captured remuda, and all-—were 
back on the Llano. 

It was a tremendous sweep, for by that single action all the hostile 
Indians off the reservation had been deprived of their only means of 
waging further war. It was also a scheme typical of Mackenzie in its 
dangerous execution. Colonel Hatfield states that the command was 
almost exhausted when it reached the cafion and that it took thirty 
minutes for the troops to lead their mounts down the path. At any 
point from the time the first man started down till the last man 
climbed out, it would have been possible for the Indians to have split 
the command, or even to have cut off its retreat completely. 

Out on top again Mackenzie’s men formed a hollow square with 
two thousand captured ponies in the center. For twenty miles they 
marched steadily till they reached Lawton and ate their first meal in 
forty-eight hours. Then before they were permitted to bed down, 
Mackenzie told off a detachment to kill every captured animal, a 
lesson learned from the fight in 1872. The next day was something 
of a holiday, for Mackenzie moved out rather late in the morning 
and went no further than Tule Creek. For three or four days the 
command moved about rather casually looking for Indians but find- 
ing none; on October 4 they returned to have a look at Palo Duro, 
just to be doubly sure that everything was quiet there. Then they 
turned north, apparently with the intention of herding the remaining 
Indians into the arms of the northern columns, but the rain increased 
and the mud became so heavy that their horses began to break down 
rapidly. 

For a week they poked into the recesses along the edge of the 
Llano, and then sent back their sickest men and most broken horses. 
With the remainder of his outfit, Mackenzie drove toward the Red 
River under the most trying circumstances. The overused and 
ibused horses gave out and much of the time the cavalrymen had to 
og it. Still unsatisfied Mackenzie allowed his men but a little rest 
ind turned south toward the Double Mountain Fork where a few 
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bands of Indians were reported to be hiding. They found them; 
fought, captured their squaws, children and ponies, and scattered the 
men. Throughout the remainder of November the same detach- 
ment scouted almost continuously, although Mackenzie occasionally 
allowed them to stop for a rest. As soon as they paused for recupera- 
tion, however, the whole outfit was put to drilling all day in order 
to keep fit. Northers were beginning to sweep the Plains, almost all 
the horses were unfit for use, rain and sleet poured down, and still 
they hunted Indians. 

Captain Biddle and Sergeant Howarth both wrote that it was a 
rough autumn. Captain Carter seemed to enjoy his part of it, but 
Sergeant Charlton, who was certainly as tough an Indian fighter as 
any man in the army, got a little tired of it all. He wrote Carter 
that from breakfast one morning till breakfast the next he had no 
food, though he fought all day both mounted and afoot, that he 
rolled into his blankets at ten that night, only to have Mackenzie, 
“his voice in a high, fretful key,” kick him out and send him with 
a detail to meet Lawton’s train. The next day after breakfast he rode 
with two Tonks out to Palo Duro and scouted the cafion, only to 
turn back and march all night with the entire column. Without break- 
fast he took part in the attack on the village, fought throughout the 
day, and then marched twenty miles back to Tule Cafion. About to 
fall into bed, he heard Mackenzie order him into arrest for exposing 
himself too much in trying to aid one of his comrades. That, thought 
Charlton, was almost too much. 

At the end of November Mackenzie at last disbanded his com- 
mand, and three days later wrote Augur that the condition of the 
regiment and its efficiency in future campaigns demanded an immedi- 
ate change of post; on second thought he sent almost immediately 
another letter saying the country about the lower Pecos and the 
Guadalupe Mountains needed some cleaning out. Just what Mac 
kenzie thought his regiment needed isn’t entirely clear. Since moving 
in dead winter in those days was about as bad as scouting, one can 
only conclude he wanted his men to get some hardening that wasn't 
available in Texas. Anyhow the transfer was arranged. 

Nelson Miles, who missed the fight and succeeded only in escort- 
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ing the tribes back to their reservations, had this to say about Mac- 
kenzie’s part in the campaign : 


This enterprising officer’s operations were much crippled by the 
difficulty of getting his transportation from the south, and his com- 
mand was very much broken down by the terrible rains that followed 
the dry season, and made that part of the country in which he was 
operating almost impassable for wagons. Of course we also had 
these floods to contend with, but by establishing small supply camps 
on the Canadian, the Washita, and the tributaries of the Red River, 
I was able to keep my command in very fair order and use it against 
the Indians wherever they could be found in that remote country. 


In short Mackenzie knew all about blitz methods and Miles didn’t. 
Since these two officers were next in line for promotion and since 
Miles had slight seniority, he was perhaps a little sensitive about the 
pushing methods of Mackenzie, while Mackenzie might have been 
less redoubtable if he hadn’t wanted so much to be the youngest 
brigadier in the army. 

That fight in the Palo Duro was oe the last big fight with 
Indians in Texas, a typical example of total war which Sherman and 
Mackenzie thoroughly understood. Not many Indians were killed, 
but their whole system of warfare—simple and relatively unorgan- 
ized though it was—was crushed at its core through the destruction 
of horses, weapons, tepees, and tools. It is almost forgotten now, as 
well as the peace of Mackenzie that followed, but some anonymous 
soldier wrote a ballad about it that Howarth remembered and 
approved sixty years later: 


Four columns marched forth; they came from all ways, 
White, Black, and Yellow, and a few Tonkawas, 
First Chief in command, the bold Mackenzie, 
With part of the Tenth and Eleventh Infantry, 
And his old, bold Dragoons, which none can surpass— 
Next came Paddy Miles all the way from Kansas, 

And it’s hard times we saw, boys, 

Hard times on the scout. 








Four Poems 





By Kate McAlpin Crady 


LAWD, IS YOU LISTENIN’? 


Lawd, is you listenin’? I’se plum wore out, 

And de ends dat ought to meet is far apart. 

I don’t know which way is which, Lawd. 

De lonesome blues done wrapped around my heart. 


I wonder, is I dis-remembered, Lawd? 

I still livin’ at de same old place. 

But trouble sorter greyed me up, Lawd; 

Hard times done scratched wrinkles on my face. 


I done tried pleadin’ talkin’, Lawd; 

Seems lak my words don’t git outside my door. 
I hope shorely you ain’t gone deef, Lawd, 

But seem lak you ain’t hear me any more. 


I know you got plenty of worrymint, Lawd, 
Wid trouble and misery all about. 

But can’t you jes’ say, “Hidy,” Lawd? 
Lawd, is you listenin’? I’se plum wore out. 











FOUR POEMS 


LIL GAL 


Us was living on Omega Plantation, 
Sharecroppin’ with Widder Sanders, 


When Lil Gal taken sick 
With de Yaller Janders. 


I give her de calomel 
An’ de horehound tea, 
An’ I rock an’ I rub her 
’Caze her sick as can be. 


She wouldn’t eat her meat, 
She wouldn’t eat her bread, 
An’ one mornin’ on her pallet 
She lay stiff dead. 


Us went to de Commissary, 
But us credit wasn’t good ; 
So Paw nailed her a coffin 
Made of kindlin’ wood. 


I kivered it with my shimmy, 
An’ I lined it with my coat, 
An’ I sewed her a lil shroud 
With a ribbon at de throat. 
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FOUR POEMS 


‘MEMBERIN’ 


Miss Rindy ’members the wild pigeons’ flight 
When they went by a million strong 
An’.made the sky black lak a storm cloud 
An’ hid the sun all day long. 


She ’members the year the grasshoppers came 
An’ how they roared in jes befo’ day, 

And’ how ’twern’t a sprig of green stuff left 
When they done went away. 


She ’members the time the Yankees came through 
An’ stole all the meat an bread, 

An’ even her Paw’s seed taters 

Dat was hid up under the bed. 


Miss Rindy shore is a good ’memberer 
But all her ’memberin is fur away; 

She ain’t ’member nothin’ since yestiddy 
An’ bout half that much today. 


TOO LONG, LAWD 


Aunt Julie got de quavers, 

Ain’t nary Gawd thing wrong 

’Cept she done outstayed her len’th; 
She done been bawn too long. 
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Provincial Sketch Book 





Old Beck Is Down 


By John W. Wilson 


persimmon tree while Hoodoo ran along in front. “I was 

comin’ back to the house when I seen old Beck kickin’ wid 
her feets,” Hoodoo said. ‘She down in the gully gruntin’ and can’t 
get up.” 


O ULLY AND RISBY walked across the pasture toward the 


Bully shielded his eyes from the morning sun and tried to see 
across the pasture to where the mule lay almost hidden by the grass. 
Both legs of his overalls were wet to the knees from the dew. “Maybe 
she just down wallerin’,” Bully said. “I’m sho’ goin’ to whip you, 
boy, if you lyin’ just to get me to walk down in the pasture.” 


“She ain’t wallerin’, Papa,” Hoodoo said. “Old Beck down.” 


Risby spit through his teeth. His big arms swung at his sides, 
and his faded blue jumper was tight across the width of his shoulders. 
The mud balled up on his shoes and he kicked his feet to sling off 
heavy gobs of it as he walked across the needle grass pasture with 
his father and Hoodoo. “Ain’t no mule goin’ to waller in a gully,” 


he said. “Yonder old Beck is. She ain’t dead yet, but she might as 
well be.” 


The mule lay on her side grunting as Bully and Risby and Hoo- 
doo walked up to the edge of the gully. She had pawed up the wet 
dirt on the sides of the slight dip in which she lay, and her thrashing 
legs had rubbed the needle grass until it was bent slick and smooth. 
Her head stretched out and her sides heaved while the breath sucked 
in and out of her nostrils, flattening and spreading them. She opened 
her eyes and nickered as they looked down at her. 
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“We got to get her up,” Bully said. “She might live if we can 
get her on her feet.” 

The mule grunted and lifted her head, and then rolled, trying to 
get her feet under her, but the weight of her body was down in the 
gully and kept her from rolling over to the level ground. 

Risby moved back while the wildly pawing feet dug at the earth 
and flung clods of mud and matted grass backward. “‘She too weak,” 
he said. He walked arounc her and felt of the mud which was 
plastered on her under side. “She must have been there all night.” 

With his hand Hoodoo scraped at the dried persimmon caked 
around his mouth. “I never seen her till I like to run up on her,” he 
said. “I was comin’ back from the persimmon tree and she was 
layin’ there in the gully gruntin’ wid her belly up in the air.” 

“We'll have to leave her there,” Bully said. “We can’t lift her 
up. If we get a bucket of oats and bring them down here and let her 
eat she might be able to roll over out of the gully.” 

They looked at her a minute longer and then started back to 
the barn. 

Beck lay still after they had gone, tired from her struggles. She 
was long and gaunt, and her hip bones were like knobs that were 
almost bursting through the skin. Her red hair was scarce, even in 
its winter coat, and from the under side of her neck all of it had 
been rubbed off against the ground. She lay in the grass-choked 
head of a gully that corkscrewed through Bully Webster’s place 
toward the creek on the west boundary. Not thirty yards away from 
where she lay were the scattered bones of the blue mule that had died 
in the spring. This had forced Bully to make out as best he could by 
borrowing a mule as a harness mate for Beck. 

Working in the fall, all of Bully’s family except Uncle Dempse— 
who was too feeble to do anything but sit on the porch in the sun 
or walk to the field to look at the crops—had picked a bale and a half 
of cotton off the ten acres they had planted. They had pulled and 
hauled in nearly a hundred bushels of corn, some of it big enough 
to sell. The money had been enough to buy new overalls and shoes 
in November and some Christmas for Little Suster and Hoodoo and 

Tina and Vincent. Now, in the middle of January, the fields were 
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brown, with the cornstalks dry and broken and the stunted cotton 
dripping greyish locks from weevil-punctured bolls. The ground was 
drying, but doves walking in the bare, black middles still clogged 
balls of mud on their feet. 

Hoodoo walked across the yard to the house while Bully and 
Risby went into the barn for oats and a water bucket. The wind was 
out of the south now, the sun was warm after the morning’s frost, 
and the mud that squeezed between Hoodoo’s bare toes wasn’t as 
cold as it had been when he went down across the field to the per- 
simmon tree. The left leg of his overalls had a tear at the knee, and 
orange of a mashed persimmon showed against the black of his skin. 

He pushed open the door of the house and stocd inside the dim 
room, feeling the air that was colder than that outside. 


Uncle Dempse was sitting in his rawhide-bottomed chair with 
its legs in the ashes at the edge of the fireplace. The scalloped fringes 
of smoke-yellowed newspapers that covered the mantel rustled when 
Hoodoo opened the door. With his walking stick the old man poked 
at a log trying to make it stay on top of the pile of coals. 

“Old Beck down, Unca Dempse,” Hoodoo said. “Old Beck down 
on the ground and can’t get up.” 


“Whut you say, Hoodoo?” Uncle Dempse asked, hunched over 
in his chair and sucking on the cane stem of his pipe. 


“The mule down,” Hoodoo said. “Old Beck down in a gully.” 


Uncle Dempse took his pipe from between his gums and spit 
a thin stream of amber juice into the ashes. He squirmed around in 
his chair, turning his head and trying to see Hoodoo. “I done said 
that mule was goin’ to die,” he grunted. He chewed on the tobacco 
in his mouth and wiped the bony back of his hand across his lips. “I 
done said that mule was goin’ to die.” His voice rose to a quaver. 
“Hoodoo, I done told yo’ papa to give that mule corn.” 

Daly came from the kitchen with the coffeepot in her hand. She 
stood broad in the doorway with the sleeves of her dress rolled up 
Over strong brown arms. Her hair was done up in a knot at the back 
of her head and had a stocking cap on it. There was a dip of snuff 
in her lower lip and a snuff brush in her mouth. “Hoodoo, quit 
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pickin’ at Unca Dempse,” she said. “You chillun worry him with yo’ 
hollerin’ around.”’ 

“The mule down, Mama,” Hoodoo said. “Old Beck down in the 
guily and can’t get up.” 

Daly slapped at Little Suster, who was trying to push past her 
out of the kitchen into the room where Hoodoo and Uncle Dempse 
were. “‘Don’t tell me,” she said. “‘I can’t do nothin’. Get out of here 
and don’t come botherin’ me; I’m got to fix you-all some dinner.” 

Hoodoo backed out of the room into the sunshine, and then ran 
to catch up with Bully and Risby. They were carrying the oats and 
a bucket of water down the trail behind the garden fence and across 
the pasture, where their two trips had left the needle grass bent in 
a path to old Beck. 

They found her lying in the gully just as she was when they 
left her. The black scars of dirt showed through the torn needle 
grass where she had pawed. Her head was stretched out, but her 
nostrils were flared and still, and the swollen sides were not heaving. 
Already there were some green flies buzzing about her head and 
settling on the foam-coated lips. 

Bully and Risby put their buckets on the ground and Risby dug 
in his jumper pocket for papers and a sack of tobacco. Hoodoo 
squatted on the ground close to the mule’s head, and then he turned 
around to look up at Bully. 

“Papa,” he said. “Old Beck done dead.” 


They sat around the table in the kitchen while Daly carried corn- 
bread and collard greens from the stove. 

Bully sat at one end and Risby sat at the other. Vincent and Tina 
sat with their backs against the wall on one side and Hoodoo and 
Little Suster were across from them. Even at midday the room was 
full of dark corners. Daly kept the outside door closed in winter and 
the only light for the room came in the window cut in the west wall. 
The wooden, hinged door to it was opened against the side of the 
house, but the sky was greying over from a cloud in the north and 
the sunlight was hazy. The cookstove took up a whole end of the 
kitchen and Daly’s paper-lined shelves for dishes were ranged 
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against the opposite wall. A table holding her dishpan stood under 
the window, and the rest of the room was taken up at mealtime by 
the family. Uncle Dempse still sat hunched over the fire in the other 
room, crumbling his cornbread into potlikker and sucking it up 
through his toothless gums. 


There was a big pot of greens that had been cooked down until 
the juice was rich. Bully took from it a piece of fat bacon and divided 
it carefully. 


“IT want me some fresh sausage,”’ Vincent said. “I ain’t never had 
enough fresh meat. You-all grab all the meat away from me till I 
don’t get nothin’ but a little old slice of ham or a piece of chitlins. 
I could eat a whole yard of chitlins right now.” Vincent was only 
two years younger than Risby, but he didn’t weigh more than half 
as much. The black skin of his arms was dry and crusty, and the 
thinness of his fingers made them look like claws while he clutched 
apiece of cornbread and mopped it in the juice that was on his plate. 

“If them two shoats hadn’t died in the summer we would of had 
plenty of meat,”’ Bully said. “We would of had meat enough to last 
us all winter, and maybe in the spring we would still of been eatin’ 
off of the sides of bacon. If them shoats hadn’t got the cholrey we 
would of had all the meat we needed.” 


“It look like everything die on this place.’’ Daly went to her seat 
by the stove and took her plate on her lap. She looked toward the 
table where Bully sat softening his cornbread in the juice from the 
greens and drinking from the tin cup of coffee by his plate. “Dead 
mules and hogs, and stunty cotton and nubbin corn is all the place is 
good for,” she said, chopping the words out, while her fierce look 
blazed at Bully and Risby as if she were blaming them for the 
whole trouble. 

They didn’t answer her; their mouths were too full of greens 
and bread. Tina ate quietly, and Hoodoo and Little Suster—so short 
ty could barely reach their plates from the boxes on which they 
sit—ate as fast as they could. 


Uncle Dempse thumped the floor with his stick in the other room. 


g bring me a piece of that bacon rind,” he called. “I’m hongry for 
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somethin’ thicker than potlikker.” His mumbling died away while 
he beat the floor with his stick, and then he shouted again. “TI done 
told you that mule goin’ to die without no corn to eat.” 

“Lawd, Unca Dempse,” Bully said. “I know the mule need corn, 
but I ain’t had none for her. She done cleaned up all them nubbins 
and I ain’t had no feed of no kind for that mule ’cept that last bucket 
of oats I was goin’ to try to get her to eat. When corn bring a 
dollar and a half in town I got to take it in and sell it. These chillun 
got to have somethin’ to put in they bellies.” 

“T done told you that mule goin’ to die,” Uncle Dempse said. 

Hoodoo got up from the table and rolled on the floor and kicked 
and grunted. “She was layin’ there in the gully wid her feets tearin’ 
up the ground,” he said while Vincent and Tina and Little Suster 
looked at him. “I walked right up on her and she couldn’t get up.” 

After dinner Bully and Risby sat on the porch. The air was chill, 
but not cold, and the sun was shining through a layer of thin grey 
clouds. The road running in front of the house was deserted, and 
even the ruts were old and had clear water standing in them. 

Three miles down the road, where it ran close to the river, high 
water had backed up over it, and only two men, walking, had 
passed Bully’s house during the week. They went toward town and 
came back the next day with sacks of groceries slung over their backs. 

Hoodoo came out of the house to run in circles in the yard 
leaving tracks in the mud. He walked around the yard talking ti 
himself, making out that he was holding the plow handles and tht 
lines the way Risby did in the field. Watching Hoodoo, Bull 
laughed, his black face creasing at the sides of his mouth. “Look a 
that boy,” he said. “Look at how he workin’.” He rubbed his hané 
over the short, black whiskers on his jaw and leaned back agains 
the side of the house. For a moment he could almost see bright rows 
of cotton standing in a hot July sun, and tall corn in the bottoms 


where the heat and the smell of its damp sweetness was so thick you 
almost had to push it away. He thought of a plow in the ground and 
the coolness of the moist dirt against his feet and the rustle tha! 


corn leaves made against the side of a muzzled mule in the afternoon 


Then he looked out over his own fields where the short, unct! 
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cotton stalks stood in a thin topsoil and where the sunlight was 
glinting on water that stood between furrows in the low end of the 
field that was along the creek. 


“If the mule had of lived,” Bully said slowly, looking back over 
his plan as he spoke, “I was goin’ to borry Cousin Charley Ennis’ 
mule, and then we could have got the ground for a garden broke up. 
That hill part will be dry enough to plow in a couple of days if hit 
don’t rain. Lawd knows we ought to get some sort of a place busted 
up; them chillun goin’ to need some greens and turnips in the spring- 
time. I could still ask Cousin Charley, but that one old mule he got 
won't do no good. That old mule about dead hisself; he couldn’t 


drag a turnin’ plow through this black dirt without fallin’ down 
before he made one round.” 


“I’d make him plow,” Hoodoo yelled, running around the yard. 
“I'd get me a piece of bob wire and I’d cut him ’cross the belly wid 
it. Yay, Beck!’ Hoodoo shouted. “I’d make that mule wish he could 
plow.” 

Risby sharpened a match with his knife while he swung his legs 
over the edge of the porch. “Us got to do somethin’ for a mule,” he 
grunted. “Hoodoo might can plow without one, but I can’t. I’m near- 
bout got a mind to steal one of Mr. Jim’s.” Risby’s face was serious 
when he turned to look at Bully. ““He got a whole pasture full of big 
mules that he won’t lend nobody, and all I would have to do is go in 
there tonight and steal one out.” 

Bully jerked erect. He doubled his fist as if to hit Risby and 
shouted at him, “You a fool, boy! Ain’t I raised you right?” Risby 
faced him with his underlip thrust out and his eyes dangerous and 
Bully let his anger die. “Ain’t no use in playin’ the fool,” he said 
reasonably. “I might not have nothin’, but I ain’t goin’ to steal to 
live. Mr. Jim would have you before you got to the road with that 
mule.” He thought a moment. ‘“‘Besides, you can’t hide no mule. 


You got to work a mule in the daytime, and peoples on the road 
would see and know it wasn’t ours.” 


Risby only grunted, and they sat there listening to Daly sweeping 
inside. She swept the dirt out the door and then stood looking down 
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at them. “There ain’t nothin’ much left in the kitchen,” she said. 
“You gonna have to take the sack and see will Cousin Charley Ennis 
let you have a few more taters.” 

“Get me the sack, then, and I’ll go,” Bully said, getting to his 
feet. “I hate to ask him again, but he might. He made a good crop, 
but he got his folks to feed same as anybody else.” 

“Hate or no hate,” Daly said. “I want to feed these chillun. The 
flour from the relief store all gone. Us ain’t had no sugar for a 
week, and Unca Dempse been makin’ coffee out’n the same grounds 
since last Tuesday. I can’t cook without nothin’ to cook wid.” She 
worked her tongue against the dip of snuff in her lower lip and 
walked to the edge of the porch to spit. Then she stood and looked 
at Bully and Risby. 

“Tf I was a man,” she said, “I’d find me somethin’ to do. I 
wouldn’t let my chillun run around half naked, and see them sit 
down to eat in the evenin’ wid nothin’ but a piece of cold cornbread 
on they plates. Vincent in there now, sick wid a fevet, and he need 
somethin’ to help him get his strength.” 

“Get me the tater sack, and I’ll go see Cousin Charley.” Bully 
buttoned his jumper around him. “In the mornin’ Risby and me 
goin’ to walk into town again and try to get on at the works.” 

“We went in just last week,” Risby reminded him. “The man 
said they was layin’ off peoples ’stead of takin’ them on.” 

“T can’t help that ; we goin’ in anyhow.” Bully took the sack from 
Daly and turned to go out through the yard. “You might as well try 
to patch up the lot fence,” he called to Risby. “Me and Cousin 
Charley might get to talkin’ and I won’t be back before dark.” 

“Ain’t no use to fix it.” Risby stretched his arms and laughed 
while Bully headed down the road. “There ain’t nothin’ in the lot 
wantin’ to get out, and us sho’ ain’t got nothin’ outside that wants 
to get in.” 

Uncle Dempse came out of the house to stand in the yard with 
Hoodoo and Little Suster playing around in front of him. The sun 
was going down behind a cloud in the west and the air was still. 
The smoke rose straight up out of the chimney in a thin blue streak; 
down toward the woods along the creek it was already dark and 
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cold where backwater from the river was lapping at the full banks. 
The sound of frogs croaking along the creek and in ditches at the 
side of the road rose from the ground like fog, but over their noise 
Hoodoo could hear the racket that the guineas made when they flew 
up in the trees to roost at Cousin Charley Ennis’s place, a mile and 
a half down the road. 

“Risby better get plenty of wood cut up and in the house,” Uncle 
Dempse said. “It’s goin’ to get cold, and I don’t want the fire to go 
out in the middle of the night and leave me to freeze to death. It’s 
goin’ to blow up a wet norther durin’ the night.” 

He sucked on his pipe and punched at the ground with his stick 
while he thought of his bed at night when the fire died down in the 
fireplace, and how between the covers he would be drawn up and 
shivering except for Hoodoo on one side of him and Little Suster 
on the other. He could feel their warm little bodies against him in 
the night and he was glad to have them there. 

The sun was down and it was getting dark before Bully left 
Charley’s. He walked down the road with his feet slipping in the 
muddy spots. The sack with a peck of sweet potatoes in it was slung 
over his back. “If hit come another rain,” he figured, looking at the 
sky, “the creek water is goin’ to get out and meet wid the river.” 

The massed noise of the frogs rose in almost deafening waves, 
but it was so rolling and continuous that Bully didn’t hear it except 
when one of the frogs stopped croaking when he walked past it and 
then started again in the ditch behind him. “Lawd God, I wisht I 
knowed where I could get me a mule,” he thought, but he knew that 
the Jack of a mule wasn’t all his trouble, and the realization almost 
came to him that even if he had a fat pair of the biggest mules in 
Mr. Jim Allen’s pasture he wouldn’t be able to break the grip that 
was on him, and drag out of the ground anything more than the 
stunty, yellow-leaved cotton and nubbin corn. His one strip of rich 
ground was along the creek; the soil was thick and fertile and corn 
grew tall and sucked up the water and nourishment for dark green 
leaves, but if one short, washing flood swept down the creek in sum- 
mer or backed up from the river in the spring he was done. 

You needed land like that Mr. Jim Allen had in the river bottoms 
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just three miles away. You needed seeds to plant and tools to work 
the crops with when the grass got high. You needed money to play 
against the river so you could plant early and beat the dry weather 
in June and July. If you had these and a flood drowned the crop, 
then you could buy again and plant again, playing your hand against 
the river’s, banking on the deep, rich dirt as an ace in the hole, until 
you won out. But on the hill where the land was washing away 
toward the bottoms you never won out. 

“Sho’ly this year I’d make me a crop,” Bully figured while he 
walked home through the night with the borrowed potatoes on his 
back. “If I could just find me a mule somewhere.” 

The wind came about ten o’clock. It blew for a while and then 
rain started and fell steadily. Bully heard the drops falling on the 
roof while he lay in bed. He got up and put pans under the leaks in 
the kitchen. He came back to stand by the fire and stir it up and put 
on another stick of wood. The flames flickered in the drafts that 
came in through the cracks in the chimney and up between the planks 
of the fioor. Bully went back to bed and lay there with his eyes open 


while he listened to the rain falling, and the water dripping into the 
pans on the kitchen floor. He heard Uncle Dempse snoring while he 
slept in his bed, warm with Little Suster and Hoodoo on either side 
of him. 
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Man with a Guitar 


By Chester E. Seltzer 


pants so loose they was a-tryin’ to decide which hip to fall 
off of,” the police sergeant said. “He was a-carryin’ his 
gittar a-lookin’ jest as happy as a dead pig in the sunshine. Ah asked 
him what he come to town for and was he workin’. He commenced 
to give me some of his lip so I brung him up to the station.” 
“What’s your business here?” the police chief asked. “What you 
come to town for anyhow?” 
“Come tuh work,” the man with the guitar said. 
“You don’t look like no working man to me,” the police chief 
observed. . 
“Looks more like a tramp,” volunteered the sergeant. 
“Ah’m a musician,” the man said. ‘“Been makin’ music ever 
since mah fingers was big enough to pick at a string.” 
“Musician, eh? What was you doin’ down on :Matamoras 
street ?”” 
“Wasn’t doin’ no wrong. Jes’ a-walkin’ ovah tuh Tom’s Taxi 
Stand tuh meet mah fiddle player when this officer arrested me. 


| E WAS A-WALKIN’ down Matamoras street with his 


Give mah fiddie player mah last fifty cents tuh git some fiddle 


strings.” 

“How you goin’ to make a livin’ playin’ the gittar in this town?” 
the police chief asked, suspiciously. 

“Heard tell they was goin’ to commence work on the airport 
next week. Figured the town ’ud be boomin’. Thought Ah might earn 
me a piece of scratch a-playin’ the honky-tonks.”’ 

“Where you from?” 

“San Antone.” 

“Whyn’t you stay there?” 

“Went bust. Worked last Tuesday at Frenchy’s Wildcat. Had 
me a fiddler’n a yodellin’ cowgirl. Sang all night’n earned eighty 
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cents. Had to split it three ways. Man cain’t make no livin’ thetaway. 
Figured Ah’d be busy’s a cat on a marble floor with all this work 
a-goin’ on down heah.” 

“‘What’s your racket?” the police chief asked. “How do you 
work ?” 

“We call it serenadin’,” the man with the guitar said. “Ah git 
me a fiddle player’n walk into a honky-tonk’n commence a-playin’ for 
a party. Ef the music’s played to please ’em they give us tips.” 

“Et’s just the same as moochin’,” the sergeant said. “He ain't 
no better’n a tramp.” 

“Them yodellin’ cowboys done ruined San Antone.” The man 
with the guitar paid no attention to the sergeant’s interruption. 
“Them fellas’ll sing all evenin’ long for a drink. Brings the scale 
down. Cost of livin’s higher’n a cat’s back ovah theah. No, suh, 
San Antone ain’t good no more.” 

“Can’t let you go on serenadin’,” the police chief said. “Hurts 
business. Wouldn’t nobody play the juke boxes was I tuh let fellas 
like you go around town a-serenadin’.” 

“Them juke boxes don’t eat like Ah do,” the man with the guitar 
said. 

“You better button your lip ef you know what’s good for you,” 
the sergeant warned. 

“You want to make us some music out of that thing?” asked the 
police chief. 

“What yaw’! want tuh hear?” 

“Kin you play the ‘Nigger Blues’ ?” 

“Sure kin. But mebbe yaw’! like tuh heah ‘The Convict and the 
Rose.’ Et’s a right purty tune. Allus good for a dollar er two when 


» 99 


Ah’m serenadin’. 


’ 99 


“Ruther hear the ‘Nigger Blues’,” the police chief said. He 
leancd back in his chair while the man with the guitar sang. The 
sergeant teetered impatiently on his toes. 

“Thet was mighty fine,” the police chief said when the man had 
finished. ‘“‘ ‘Nigger Blues’ is a good song. Goes on and on, don’t it! 
How does that part go "bout when she wakes up in the mornin’?” 
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“When she wakes up in the mornin’, she looks like Maw’s old 
cow’,” the man with the guitar said. “Ah kin sing purty music when 
Ah’ve had some wet goods. Right now mah whistle’s dry.” 

“Did ya ever see the beat of such impudence?” the sergeant said. 
“Shall we book him for vagrancy, Chief?” 

“Guess we better float him,” the police chief mused. 

“Can’t yaw’l give me a break, Chief? Jes’ look’a’ me. Ah’m thin’s 
a snake. Makes me wonder what Ah need a stomach for when Ah 
can’t give it no work tuh do. Ah ain’t doin’ no wrong. All Ah wants 
is a chance tuh play mah gittar’n sing tuh folks.” 

“He don’t know a day’s work from wild honey, Chief,” the 
sergeant said. “That serenadin’ ain’t no different from beggin’.” 

“Can’t let you stay around’n play,” the police chief said. “Ah’d 
have everybody down on me if Ah did. Ya’d ruin business for them 
juke boxes sure as the Lord made green apples.”’ 

“Them juke boxes don’t eat like Ah do,” the man with the 
guitar repeated. ;' 

“You keep your mouth shut,” the sergeant commanded. 

“Jess, Ah guess ya better run him out to the city limits,” the police 
chief said. 

“Chief, that’d be wastin’ gasoline.” 


“All right, Jess, if you don’t want to.” The police chief turned 
to the man with the guitar. “You git on out of here and don’t let 
me ketch you bringing thet gittar round here no more.” 

The sergeant grinned. The man with the guitar paused to drink 
from the fountain by the door. 

“Better hit that highway pronto. Ef’n you don’t, Ah’ll be on you 
like a chicken on a June bug,” the sergeant warned. 

The man opened the door. The bright sunlight made him blink. 
He walked toward the city limits, his dragging feet stirring clouds 
of gray dust from the gravel roadbed. After he passed Mac’s chicken 
shack he could hear music coming from the juke box in the Zochi- 
milco cantina. He stared in through the screen door. A Mexican was 
asleep at the table. The juke box stood against the wall. He eyed it 
with hatred. For an instant his fingers tightened on the doorknob, 
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then a feeling of futility swept over him. Slinging his guitar over 
his shoulder, he plodded on down the highway. 

“Don’t need no food; don’t need no bed—jes’ goes on a play- 
in’,”” he mumbled. 

The music from the juke box floated across the field and he could 
hear the Lone Star Boys singing “Birmingham Jail.” He plugged 
his ears with both hands until he was out of hearing. 
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Old Alf 
Yardman by the Day 


By Bertha McKee Dobie 


flower beds. He took great pride in his responsibilities and 

considered himself a stockholder in every floral enterprise. 
“Whut’s bloomin’ in ouah ya’d today?” he would ask as he stood 
smiling at the back door to take my mother’s orders. “Prettiest ya’d 
in town.”’ I wanted to ask Muriel whether he said that when he went 
to their house, but I never did. 

We, no more than Old Alf, ever thought of calling a composi- 
tion of lawn, trees, and fiowers, enclosed by white pickets, a garden. 
Our garden had beans and tomatoes and cantaloupes in it and was 
cut off from the yard by a cross-fence. Old Ali was particular about 
the time to plant certain vegetables. “I allus plants beans in de sign 
ob de posy woman,” he explained. “If you do dat, de bushes will 
bloom and make beans, but ef’n you don’t, dey’ll go to stalks.” 
Potatoes, which at our house were dug small and red and cooked 
with snap beans and “boiling bacon,” must be planted in the 
dark of the moon. “‘Ef’n dey ain’t, how can dey make potatoes down 
dere in de da’k?” he reasoned. 

Alf had great respect for the phases of the moon. All one morn- 
ing he kept shaking his head and mumbling to himself. 

“What is it, Alf?” my mother asked. “Is something wrong?” 

“Say which?” he asked, coming up out of his worry. 

“You seem troubled today. Can I do anything to help?” 

“Nom’m, I thanks you kindly. It’s dat no ’count boy o’ mine. 
Pears lak I jes’ cain’t learn him nothin’ a-tall. I done tol’ him he 
mustn’ kill a hawg in de waste ob de moon. But he done it same’s 
if I hadn’ spoke my min’. He hanged his meat on de side o’ de house, 
an’ all de grease done run out an now he’s axin’ me to gib him la’d to 


O« ALF came once a week to cut the grass and work the 
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fry it. He sho’ ought to know better’n to kill his hawg in de waste 
ob de moon. He ack lak he short a shingle in de roof.” 

Occasionally my mother had to be.restrained from a rash act. 
She had Old Alf cut a wild mustang grapevine off about a foot 
above the ground and showed him how to graft a table grape in 
the stub. 

“Now take the vines to the rubbish heap and after they are dry 
we will burn them,” she concluded. 

“No, Miss Dizie, don’ do dat,” he said earnestly. “Ef you bu’ns 
any piece ob dis grapevine a-tall, de new one won’ never hab no 
grapes. A vine dat has any pa’t ob it bu’ned neber makes grapes 
aftah dat.” 

“Very well, then,” said my mother, “we'll have the vines hauled 
away.” 

Old Alf told us of a better method to prevent a light freeze 
from injuring peaches and plums at blossoming time than ours of 
pouring water on the trees until they dripped. His plan was to 
punch the bottom of a tin can full of holes and hang it in the tree. 

He believed in a variety of occult influences. “I got a heap o’ 
African blood in me,” he told us. “My father was a pure African 
and my mother was a pure African, an’ dat makes me ’mos’ a 
full-blooded African, don’t it?” He wore a pecan, which had a 
string tied around it in a groove cut for the purpose, around his 
neck to ward off “the rheumatics.” 

One time I showed him a wart on my thumb. “Laws-a-massy,” 
he scolded me, “ain’t I done tol’ you neber to pick up a hoppin’ 
toad? Sho’s you bo’n it'll gib you wa’ts. But I'll tell you how to 
get shet ob ’em. You can go out all by yo’se’f and fin’ a stump wid 
a little hollow in it, and ef’n it has rain watah standin’ in it you 
can put you’ han’ in an’ wash the wa’t real ha’d twell it bleed. Den 
dey’s anuder way jes’ as good. You can pick de wa’t real good 
wid a needle an’ den rub a cunnel ob co’n all ober it. Den you plants 
dat cunnel, an’ by de time it sprout, de wa’t done gone. Bof dese 
ways good, but de bestes’ I ain’ tol’ you yet. It’s dis a way. You 
has to steal a bacon rin’ in de light of de moon an’ rub it on yo’ 
wa’t an’ den bury it under de front do’step. An’ every night for 
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tree nights you has to go out by yo’se’f an’ dig up dat bacon rin’ 
an’ rub it on yo’ wa’t. Den dat bacon rin’ rot, an’ when it ain’t 
dere no mo’ yo’ wa’t done gone too.” 

The third means pleased me best. In the quiet night I tiptoed 
downstairs to the storeroom and cut a piece of rind off a great 
side of bacon, rubbed it on my wart, and slipped out to bury it 
under the front doorstep. As I write now, I feel again the delightful 
shivers that coursed along my spine and smell the oleander blossoms, 
sweet in the night air. After I was a grown woman I learned that 
any fat will remove a wart, and am not sure even now whether the 
fat or the rubbing effects the cure. A wedding ring will rub a sty 
away, they say. 

Lizards were even more harmful than toads in Old Alf’s esti- 
mation. My mother bade him dig around the shrubs one day, and 
when she went out to inspect the work found every bush well 
cultivated except one. 

“You missed this one, Alf,” she said. _ 

“Yasm’m, I knows I did,” he said, rubbing his chin with a 
doubtful gesture. “I skipped it intential. They’s a rusty jenny hidin’ 
out aroun’ dat bush. I heard it scufflin’ ’mongst de leaves.” 

“A little lizard can’t hurt you, Alf,” my mother protested. 

“Nom’m, I knows dat,” replied Old Alf, “but it can do a heap 
0 ha’m.” 

“How, Alf?” 

“Don’ you know dat, Miss Dizie? If you comes close, it’ll run 
down yo’ th’oat ’fore you can shet yo’ mouf and aftah dat it drinks 
up all de watah you can swallow. You jes’ gets mo’ thirstier an’ 
mo’ thirstier all de time until finely you pines away an’ dies. Nom’m, 
I ain’t gwine resk no rusty jenny runnin’ down my th’oat.” 

My mother had a rule that no harmless snake was to be killed. 
“Co’se Miss Dizie know whut she sayin’,” Old Alf told me, “but 
it sho’ do ’pear lak a snake am a snake.” One day his hoe slipped 
and killed a young garter snake that wriggled in the fresh earth. 
It died on its back and Alf turned it over. “That’s so it won’ rain 


no mo’,” he explained. ““We done had a suffluency.” 


Redbird signs seemed a contradiction, even then. “I always make 
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a wish on a redbird,” Old Alf told my two sisters and me. What 
could be more delightful than making a wish every time we saw a 
redbird or every time we wanted to, anyway? But, we children 
puzzled, why is it such a bad sign for a redbird to peck on a window- 
pane? Why should that mean that someone living in the house 
would die? 

“But just supposing a redbird should start pecking on our 
windowpane,’”’ I said to my sister Rose. 

She thought a moment. “Well, we’d see it, wouldn’t we? I’d just 
make a wish that it wouldn’t mean anything,” said that confident 
young person, who has known all her life how to make a privilege 
cancel a sign. 

Old Alf was dividing the violets that bordered the walk from the 
front gate to the steps when a little molly cottontail—as frightened 
as a bird that flies into a room—ran in front of him. He solemnly 
took off his battered felt hat and waved it toward the rabbit. Then 
he placed it on his head backwards. 

“Did you mean to put your hat on that way?” I asked him. 

“Yes, Missy, I sho’ did. Dat rabbit cain’t do us no ha’m now. 
It’s powerful bad luck for a rabbit to cross yo’ path. But ef’n you'll 
take off yo’ hat an’ put it on agin hin’ part befo’, de bad luck cain’t 
tech you.” 

Fortunately, for Old Alf’s peace of mind, it was nearly always 
possible to unconjure a conjure and to take the power out of a bad 
luck sign. 

The children of my day liked to make a peepshow. This consisted 
of a covered box, usually a shoe box, with a landscape arranged 
inside and a slit cut in one end, through which our families and 
friends were invited to look at the price of a crooked pin for a child 
and a straight pin for a grown person. Our favorite was a snow 
scene, in which we prized a lake most of all. A machine works in 
our town gave out small round mirrors instead of calendars for its 
advertising one Christmas, and our father said we might have his 
for our peepshow. This was the very thing to represent a frozen 
lake. We worked on the side gallery with cotton, flour, and cedar 
twigs broken from one of the two trees that flanked the front gate; 
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but as I picked up the mirror to put it in the box, I dropped it on the 
floor and it broke into many pieces. 

Old Alf blinked and then shuddered. “Whut’s dat?” he cried in 
horror. “You ain’t broke dat lookin’-glass, is you?’ One glance 
at my face was enough. “Den dey’s jes’ one thing you can do. When 
you break a lookin’-glass, you mus’ go as fas’ as you can, befo’ even 
you sets down, an’ t’row de pieces in a runnin’ stream. Pick ’em all 
up now, Missy, an’ take ’em to de riber an’ t’row dem in. OI!’ Brazos’ll 
take keer ob em.” Thus I avoided seven years of bad luck. 

When my sisters and I were filly age, we had a fox terrier. 
Mary would go out every day after dinner with “scraps” for Jigs. 
One day she laid a bone on the cross-piece of the picket fence while 
she gave Old Alf some directions for some work he was to do. 
She had hardly been back a moment when we heard the dog barking. 


“Oh, I forgot to give Jigs his bone.” 


She went outside again and returned in a moment, laughing. 
“Old Alf was leaning on his hoe handle watching Jigs jump up and 
down trying to get the bone. I asked him why he hadn’t given it to 
him and he said: ‘Well, I jes’ wanted to see Jigs get dat bone 
hisse’f. He’s cha’ming dat bone, an’ ef’n you'd lef’ it alone, pretty 
soon it ’ud ’a’ fell down in his mouf.”’ 

Old Alf was religious and good. I have heard my mother say 
more than once, “Some people think you can’t trust a darkey, but I 
have never known anyone I would sooner trust than Old Alf.” 

Old Alf’s religious experiences worked strongly in him. One 
day he stood beside the bookcases in the back sitting-room. “Mr. 
George,” he said, “dey’s one book if you’d read you wouldn’t need 
all dem others. De Bible has in it all dat is good for a man to know.” 

“You surely know the Bible well, Alf,’ my mother said, who 
knew that he could not read. “You must have heard enough of it so 
that you can preach.” 

“Yasm’m, I has preached. But I reads de Bible. Maybe I ain’t 
tol’ you how I come to read it. I use to hol’ de Good Book in my 
han’s an’ wish dat I could read its blessed words. But I couldn’t. 
Den one night I put it under my pillow an’ prayed, ‘Oh, Lawd, help 
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me to read dis book.’ I went to sleep an’ in de mawin’ I opened 
the Bible up an’ read jes’ lak I’d always done it.” 

My father was less trusting than my mother. “Will you read for 
us now, Alf?” he asked, handing him a Bible, in spite of my 
mother’s reproachful glance. 

“No, suh, thank you, suh,” said Alf with great dignity, “I cain’t 
dis mawnin’. I lef’ my readin’ glasses at home. These heah’s my 
wuckin’ glasses.” 

Old Alf could repeat verse after verse out of Revelation and 
whole stories from the Old Testament in the majestic language of 
King James’s translators. I do not doubt that when he put on his 
“reading glasses” and opened the Bible among his own people, he 
saw the words his tongue spoke. 

One spring we teased our parents to visit the protracted meeting 
the Negroes were having beyond the edge of town until my father 
told Old Alf on his day in the yard that that night he was to hitch 
Dolly and Fanny to the surrey and take “the girls” to hear the 
singing. He was always the spryest black man alive, but how he did 
move when my father told him that! He held the lines tight and sat 
very straight as he drove down the long street and out on the prairie 
where his people were gathered under an open tent. We sat in the 
surrey among a few other “white folks’” carriages and listened to 
the preacher’s hypnotic chant of Second Kings, fifth chapter, and 
the congregation’s response sung after each verse, 

“OQ Naaman, O Naaman, go down and wash, 
Go wash in the beautiful stream.” 

Men and women swayed to the strong rhythm. Farther and 
farther to the side the dimly lighted bodies rocked. One young 
girl achieved the high distinction of having to be carried out. And 
outside at the end of each chanted verse Old Alf would join in the 
refrain with a voice surprisingly resonant for his years. 

“ O Naaman, O Naaman, go down and wash, 
Go wash in the beautiful stream.” 

Christmas was a time of free levy for the Negroes in our town. 
The washerwoman, the yardman, the grocer’s delivery boy—every 
“pusson ob color” who during the year performed any service for 
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the family—came early on Christmas morning, crying “Chris’mas 
gif.” Old Alf’s annual thanks for the silver dollar my father handed 
him was, “I’ll pray fo’ you twel de debil goes blin’.” 

So Old Alf, with his superstitions, his honesty and gentleness 
and his faith, became incorporated in our lives. 


The Mexico-Texan Corrido 


By Americo Paredes 


HE MEXICAN corrido is, like the British ballad, a song of 

the people, composed by the people as a folksong in their 

moments of relaxation, and records past events of interest. Its 
prime quality is simplicity and lack of artistry; it flows from the 
singers as if it were a spontaneous product, and often new verses 
are added as it is sung. It has such a medieval flavor that a first 
thought might indicate that it could not flourish outside a country 
where primitive conditions are found. Yet, the corrido has reached 
perhaps its most significant developments among the Mexicans living 
in South Texas who have not yet become Americanized. Cut off 
from the folkways of their own country by international boundaries, 
hostile to the culture of the rulers of the land which was once 
theirs, these people are in a sense culturally adrift, having no litera- 
ture, no art, no typical music of their own. With the possible excep- 
tion of music, they know little of Mexican arts and even less of 
those of the Americans. Their only genuine expression, their main 
artistic outlet, then, is in the corrido; in it they use their language, 
their own typical expressions ; it is based on their own themes, on sit- 
uations and happenings peculiar to themselves. There is nothing 
more Mexico-Texan than this corrido. 

Corrido comes from the Spanish verb correr, meaning to run. 
Usage, however, has given it the meaning of fluent in the sense that 
it is “run off” or “rattled off.” Thus, “habla inglés corrido”’ means 
“the speaks fluent English.” In dancing, bailar corrido is to dance two- 
beat music in regular strides, without adornment or hesitations—in 
a movement corresponding to the flow of the music. Here, then, is 
another meaning of corrido: simple, direct, without artifice. If a 


person is going to say a piece of poetry, but is no declaimer, he says | 


it corrido, that is, he recites it simply, without any attempts at shades 
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of tone or expression. These analogies may give a clearer idea of the 
meaning as well as the origin of this folksong. 

To those who know the corrido as a dance, the leisurely time of 
the ballad may be confusing. The dance is a 1-2, 1-2, 1-2, hurried 
rhythm. On the other hand the ballad is usually three beats to a 
measure with a characteristic rhythm something like this: 


Sl idd [dd ldd/d7d/dd/ 


Always present in the corrido is that recurrence of the 3-1, 2 instead 
of the conventional 1, 2, 3. 

The verses of the corrido are composed of eight syllables, cor- 
responding perhaps to the old Spanish romance. However, the lines 
are grouped in quatrains, each completing a thought, more like the 
English ballad than the Spanish romance, which usually carries an 
idea through ten or twelve lines, rhyming every other line. 

The corrido is a story-song being sung, as is shown by frequent 
allusions, to a group of listeners. Many such ballads begin with 
“Senores les cantaré’’—“Gentlemen, I will now sing to you.” The 
most uniform characteristic is the despedida or farewell: the first line 
of the last quatrain is “Ya con esta me despido”—‘‘With this I say 
goodbye”; the second rhymes with the last; the third says, “Aqui 
se acaba el corrido”—‘‘Here ends the corrido” ; and, the last may give 
the title or perhaps a simple statement of the theme. Only in the sec- 
ond line is there much freedom of expression. Amusingly, here the 
singer, with his hat in hand, is saying farewell under a tree, or in 
many interesting situations which may arise out of an effort to get 
a rhyme with the last line. 

Some corridos begin with a place, a date or the time of the day: 
“In the county of Blank; on the third of September; it must have 
been three o’clock.”” Another characteristic beginning is similar to the 


says | “quoth he” of the old English and Scottish ballads. There is 


scarcely a corrido that does not have a stanza beginning with “Decia 
Gregorio Cortés, Decia Jacinto Trevifio,” etc. 
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These ballads have the usual grammatical errors and poor dic- 
tion common to folksongs in all languages. But in Texas there are 
other variations from correct Spanish. They have colloquialisms 
which differentiate them from the Mexican corrido and which have 
resulted from a head-on collision of the English and Spanish lan- 
guages. This must not, however, be confused with the Hispanicizing 
of English words not in the Spanish language as is done in Mexico, 
which is a normal effort to add new words to the Spanish vocabu- 
lary. For instance, words like lider from leader and drenaje from 
drainage are accepted words in the Spanish of Mexico. In contrast 
the Mexico-Texan’s colloquialisms are due to mispronunciation or 
misunderstanding of an English word. When a Mexico-Texan uses 
one of his typical expressions, he thinks he is using either an accepted 
Spanish word or he believes he is pronouncing an English word very 
nearly correctly. 

Place names suffer most from alterations: For West for Fort 
Worth; Masas for Mathis; Kyansis for Kansas; El Cinto (the belt) 
for Sinton, are among those which can be deciphered. The corridos 
are full of names of cities, counties and states that are completely 
unrecognizable. Another tendency is to pluralize the names of states: 
the Nebraskas, the Oklahomas, the Dakotas, the Carolinas. 

In addition to place names there are such words as rinche for 
ranger, cherife for sheriff, jaunes (pronounced howness) for blood- 
hounds, guachiman for watchman and many others. The Mexico- 
Texan says cherifes in speaking of a sheriff and his deputies. The 
sheriff himself is El Cherife Mayor—the Big or Major Sheriff— 
while the deputies are his sheriffs. A rinche can be a Texas Ranger, 
a sheriff’s deputy, a policeman, or merely a posseman. So many out- 
rages have been perpetrated on the Mexico-Texan in the name of 
the law that any American, well-armed and seeking to shoot, hang, 
or arrest a Mexican is a rinche. 


This clash between conquered and conqueror has produced most 
of the corrido material. The Mexico-Texan must live under a race 
more powerful and as proud as he, a people that he considers an 
intruder. He is too often discriminated against by those who come 
in contact with him; he is told that he is an American and is then 
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rebuffed at every turn; so, hurt and resentful, he naturally with- 
draws into his own shell. Then the American is surprised that the 
Mexico-Texan should be so clannish and hostile to Americanization. 
He may explain it by saying that the Mexico-Texan is naturally 
ignorant, or he may try to Americanize him by attempting to lift 
him bodily from his Hispanic customs, language and lore. This the 
Mexico-Texan resents still more and consequently retreats still 
farther into himself, choosing rather to live apart and to endure 
the condescension and air of superiority of the Anglo-Saxon. Thus, 
even today, a very painful situation exists, though writers ignore it 
and politicians will deny it to prevent “feeling’’—a feeling that is 
always there and that should be exposed so that, like some sicknesses, 
it may die more quickly with the help of sun and air. 

While there is this attitude today, a generation ago it was a 
seething and fiercely alive thing. The Mexico-Texan, for the most 
part a farmer or a laborer, was a man of peace quite firmly attached 
to the soil. Therefore, he kept his race hatred to himself and endured 
the odium often heaped upon him by the American. But here and 
there, as time went on, appeared a man who either was more resolute 
than the others or whose wrongs were more grievous. He would 
resist in the only way he knew how, by force of arms; then he 
would take to the chaparral, a doomed, hunted beast. The Mexico- 
Texan glorified these men—his heroes—in his corridos in much the 
same way that the Saxons of England glorified in their Robin Hood 
ballads those who sought to redress the wrongs of the Norman 
conquest. 

In classifying the Mexico-Texan corridos the heroic type occu- 
pies the first and probably the oldest class. It follows a more or less 
definite pattern: the hero is a peaceful man, but is known for his 
bravery. He is at his work when a band of rinches ride up and insult 
him or try to arrest him on an unjust charge. They may also mal- 
treat one of his family. He remonstrates, and in the fight that 
follows, the hero kills one or two men and takes to the woods in the 
direction of the Mexican border. Whereupon fabulous sums are 
offered for his head, and a pursuing band of medievally hyperbolic 
numbers takes off after him. Every once in a while the hunted man 
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turns on the hunters and blood flows abundantly. Thus he fights his 
way to the river. In this type of corrido the hero escapes, though at 
times he may be betrayed and handed over to the authorities by one 
of his own people. A favorite effect is that of describing the hero 
“pistol in hand.” The Mexico-Texan’s attitude that he is hopelessly 
outnumbered also finds an outlet here: over and over, in very much 
the same words, occurs the expression: “So many of them against 
me alone.” 

It is interesting to compare the change in corridos as they spread 
farther and farther among the people. Situations and endings vary 
with different singers. In fact, so many verses have been added to 
most corridos that no singer knows them all. 

One of the best known of the “wronged-hero” type is El Corrido 
de Gregorio Cortés. The time is in 1900, when Cortés killed a peace 
officer in Central Texas because, according to his claim, the officer 
treated his wife roughly while searching their buggy. A posse formed 
and chased Gregorio to the vicinity of Laredo, where he sought 
refuge in a sheepherder’s hut. The sheepherder, sent to get ammuni- 
tion, summoned the police, who found Gregorio asleep and captured 
him without difficulty. Some versions of the corrido contradict this, 
insisting that he gave himself up voluntarily. Be it as it may, it is 
noteworthy that, contrary to the trend of the times, Cortés was 
neither lynched nor summarily executed; instead, he was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. The Mexico-Texans, who had contributed as 
much money as they could for Cortés’ defense, then began to make 
efforts to obtain a pardon. He was finally pardoned and came to 
live in Matamoros. Tradition has it that he died shortly thereafter 
from a “slow poison” given him when he left prison. 

The following is a free translation of one of the shorter versions 
of El Corrido de Gregorio Cortés: 


In the county of El Carmen 

What a tragedy has happened ; 

The Major Sheriff is dead, 

And they do not know who killed him. 
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It must have been about two in the afternoon, 
About a half-hour afterwards, 

They found out that the wrongdoer 

Was Gregorio Cortés. 


They let loose the hound-dogs [perros jaunes] 
So they could follow the trail; 

But trying to catch Cortés 

Was like following a star. 


The rangers [rinches] of the county 
Were almost flying in their haste 
Because they wanted to earn 

Three thousand dollars they were offered. 


In the country of Kyancer 

They finally caught up with him; 
They were more than three hundred — 
But he leaped out of their corral. 


Said the Major Sheriff [prebably the posse leader] 
As though he wanted to cry: 

“Cortés, hand over your weapons ; 

We aren’t going to kill you.” 


Said Gregorio Cortés 

With his pistol in his hand: 

“So many cowardly rangers 
Against one lone Mexican.” 


Said Gregorio Cortés 

As he rode down a decline: 

“So many mounted rangers 

And they didn’t do a thing to me.” 


With this I say farewell 
Under this cypress tree; 
Gentlemen, this is the corrido 
Of Don Gregorio Cortés. 
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Probably the last of the heroic corridos is El Corrido de los 
Sediciosos (The Seditious Ones), which was composed as a result 
of the famed “bandit” troubles on the Texas border during 1915-16, 
At this time, the Carranza government of Mexico, acting in collusion 
with the German government, dispatched raiding parties disguised 
as Mexico-Texans into Texas. These raiders, whose operations were 
said to have been conducted by an officer named Flores, were aided 
by a handful of Mexico-Texan rancheros who still cherished the 
dream of returning Texas to Mexico. 


The third of September, [1915] 
What a fateful day, 


says the corrido; and it was a fateful day for the Mexico-Texan. 


Now the candle is lit 

By the pure Mexicans, 

And those that are going to pay 
Are the Mexico-Texans. 


Now the candle is lit, 

It is lighted blue and red; 

And those that are going to pay 

Will be the ones who live on this side [of the river]. 


And the Mexico-Texan did pay. There was a series of “retaliation” 
killings of guiltless farmers and laborers which developed almost 


into a reign of terror, and reached the point where the Texas legisla- § 


ture had to take a hand. It is to the credit of the United States 
soldiers stationed on the border that they, instead of taking part in 
these “retaliations,” prevented many of them. This was the last 
major scourge visited upon a peaceful and countryless people by 
citizens of the United States; and with the passing of indiscriminate 
Mexican killings and lynchings, the material for heroic corridos died 
out also. 

In this type of corrido, the main character is always in the third 
person, with the exception of some very few, notably El Corrido de 
Cananea, which says: 
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The sheriffs arrested me 

In the American style; 

As I was a man accused, 
They were all pistol in hand. 


Another difference is that it is not the hero who is “‘pistola en mano,” 
but his pursuers. 

The next most important Mexico-Texan corrido type is that of 
adventure and travel. Contrary to the heroic type, it is in the first 
person, usually in the “we” form, since it ordinarily tells of the 
adventures of a group. This use of ‘“‘we” predominates except where 
“T” is indispensable in the farewell, and gives this ballad greater 
evidence of group authorship. While the heroic corrido is born out 
of deeds—or misdeeds—of one man, the adventure and travel type 
has a different origin altogether. It comes from the experiences of a 
group of people out on some adventure or from an out-of-the- 
ordinary journey. In it the travelers record their experiences as they 
happen, and several or all of the group take part in the making of 
the ballad. That is why the “we” predominates. “On such a date we 
did this, we came to this place, we met so and so.” Though there 
are many more bailads of this type, they do not have the wide fol- 
lowing of the heroic corrido. 


The enganches—a group of men under labor contract who are 
sent out some place to work—have produced many of the corridos 
of this type. The Mexico-Texans who went to France with the AEF 
of World War I often recorded their adventures in this traditional 
way and as a result today there are several corridos entitled El Cor- 
rido de la Guerra Mundial. In this class also may be placed such 
ballads as El Contrabando del Paso. Its theme may not be exactly 
what we would consider travel or adventure—it chronicles the trip 
of a group of convicted smugglers under guard from El Paso to 
Leavenworth—nevertheless its form belongs to the type now being 
considered. 


The travel corrido begins with the departure of the group on 
their adventure, giving the date or the hour of leaving. It is full of 
place names where the group stopped, and it has a stanza or two 
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about people whom they met and to whom they talked. The ballad 
ends with the farewell as does the heroic type. The decia—‘‘said he” 
—is rarely used in this second type of ballad. More common is “nos 
dijo” —‘he told us.” 

El Corrido de Pennsylvania is outstanding among the travel and 
adventure corridos. It is about an enganche that went from Texas 
to Pennsylvania to work on a railroad construction gang. Its rhythm 
does not follow the conventional three-beat pattern but has a two- 
quarter rhythm in imitation of a boxcar moving at a merry clip 


Jd [dada | dd 


The guitars strum out this rhythm incessantly all through the piece. 
The verses in translation are something like the following: 


From the city of For West [Fort Worth] 
At six in the morning, 

We left on an enganche 

For the State of Pennsylvania. 


My darling said to me, 

I want to go with this agency 
So I may wash your clothes 
And give you your board. 


But the contractor told us, 

Don’t take your families along 

So we won’t have any trouble 

Going through the state of West Virginia. 


When we passed through West Virginia 
There we saw the Italians; 

The Italian girls would say, 

Mexicans, where are you from? 


And we would answer, 

We come on a freight train, 
We're going to Pennsylvania 
So we won’t have to pick cotton. 
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With this I say farewell, 
With my hat in my hands, 
And my faithful companions 
Are three hundred Mexicans. 


In many parts of Texas this class of corrido goes back as far as 
the heroic corrido. Some old men still remember El Corrido de Kyan- 
sis City, which tells about the cowboys who rode herd on cattle from 
southeastern Texas to Kansas City. 


What a long hard trail 
Is it from here to Kyansis: 
How many hardships, 
How many troubles had we. 


It goes on to tell of the crossing through Oklahoma, where they meet 
Indians who could say nothing but “compadre” in Spanish. Com- 
pare this with the meeting of Italians in the Pennsylvania corrido. A 
big, truculent steer gives them trouble on the way, but finally they 
arrive at Kansas City. 


There is a third type of corrido, somewhat more recent in its 
popularity ; and which, although still for the greater part folkloric, 
is being used more as a money-making scheme today. So far has this 
type of corrido drifted in spirit from the traditional forms, that it 
has been given a naine of its own, by which it is being identified 
more exclusively. This is the tragedia or tragedy, concerned in its 
present expression with the more sordid side of life. Its main theme 
deals with murders in drunken brawls. 


In rhythm, structure, wordage, and style of melody, the tragedia 
is similar to the corrido. The first t:;agedias were nothing but corridos 
in which the people sought to preserve accounts of moving tragedies 
they had seen: murders on lonely trails, Indian attacks, great fires, 
storms, etc. As times grew more peaceful and safe, killings occurred 
for the large part in saloons and bailes. And since the source of the 
material for heroic corridos was dying out due to changing times, 
the Mexico-Texan found in the tragedia his only remaining theme 
of blood and action. Hence the change of the tragic corrido into a 
special type, a development so extensive that a great many people 
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today call any corrido a tragedia. Enterprising printers quickly saw 
the popularity of the tragedia and capitalized on it. They had rustic 
poets write new tragedies every time some tragic happening occurred 
that struck the people’s fancy. The tragedies are printed in circulars 
and sold, usually at five cents a copy. Some people call them corridos, 
others tragedias, and others simply versos. 

The tragedia in its song form has degenerated less than the 
printed-circular verse form and shows more evidence of folk origin. 
Like the heroic and travel-and-adventure corridos, it has very defi- 
nit: and uniform characteristics. It has the same verse form, rhythm 
and style of melody. It also begins with “Gentlemen, I will now sing 
to you,” or with the time and place of the tragedy—more frequently 
the last. It rarely ends, however, with “I say farewell.”” The common 
ending is: 

Fly, fly, little dove ; 
Go perch—[on whatever rhymes with the last line] 


Here ends the corrido [or verses] 
Of 





The hero of the tragedia is the man with right on his side, and 
thus is not always the dead man, but may be the killer. This is 
common in the case of slayings because of jealousy. After stating 
the time and place and the subject, the tragedia describes the victim- 
to-be in a happy, carefree mood. He (or she) wants to go to a cer- 
tain place or do a certain thing that is certain to lead to a violent 
death. A person of respect, usually his aged mother, warns the 
doomed man not to go or not to do what he wants to do. The future 
victim scoffs at these presentiments, saying that he can do anything 
or go anywhere that his companions go; or that he has been through 
the same or worse before and nothing has happened. He leaves with 
his friends. The most common ending is getting the victim drunk, 
getting him into an argument with one of his companions and dis- 
posing of him. Some tragedias have a moralizing verse that warns 
the hearers not to tread the same path as the victim of the song. 

One tragedia tells of La Guera Chabela, a dance-hall girl who 
was killed by her lover because she was unfaithful to him. An older 
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woman had warned her, but she paid no heed. Then Jesus Cadena, 
the lover, came on the scene and shot “Blondie” Chabela down. As 
she is dying, the girl says: 


Have a care, girls, 
And don’t be two-timers like me. 


In melody form most of the corridos have tunes resembling each 
other, showing that the people patterned each new ballad on the old 
ones. The style of melody is purely Mexican, the northern Mexican 
melody of the free, independent ranchero, with little of the wistful 
sadness of the southern Mexican song. The corrido melody resem- 
bles somewhat the English ballad in its sameness of tune, but is 
more lusty. It is sung loudly, in a voice pitched high enough to give 
it the maximum strength and power, and the notes at the end of 
each phrase are usually held in a long drawn-out tone. This is typical 
of all songs of the Mexican and Mexico-Texan ranchero. 

The natural accompaniment to the corrido is the guitar. This 
instrument, with its strumming sweep, is completely appropriate for 
accenting the strong rhythm of the corrido, although at times the 
accordion or the mandolin or the fiddle helps out. The bold voice of 
the treble strings of the guitar, torn out by calloused fingers, falls 
in a tinkling shower like so many pieces of shining glass and blends 
with the hoarse murmur of the bass strings upon which the melody 
is picked out in the intervals between verses. The singers, with serious 
faces fired by emotion, harmonize instinctively in thirds and sixths, 
and in loud, lusty voices—challenging like a battle cry—roar forth 
the heroic corrido with the full raw strength of the man of the 
open. 

The Mexico-Texan corrido is sung today in cantinas, in the far 
ranchos, in gatherings of every sort where rancheros congregate. 
Civilization has brought other pastimes and distractions; the radio 
has taught the younger generation newer and more polished types of 
songs. But the rancheros, young and old, still preserve the corrido 
with the same sentimental reverence they hold for some trinket- 
heirloom or for their family anecdotes, for here is garnered their 
lure, their tradition, their individuality. 





Reviews of Books 


By Ernest E. Leisy and Others 


A Neo-Confederate Looks 
at Lowell 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, by RicuMonp Croom Beatty. 
Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville. 


By Ernest E. Letsy 


Since 1926, when Hervey Ailen published Jsrafel and Emory 
Holloway his Whitman, every American man of letters of note has 
been subject to the “new” biography except James Russell Lowell. 
Several reasons may be advanced for this neglect. In the first place, 
Lowell was a Tory, a representative of the genteel tradition, and 
therefore not a congenial subject for “leftist” biographers. But the 
main reason for side-stepping Lowell has doubtless been the fact 
that he was a complex personality, never at one with himself, and 
therefore not readily interpreted by the “journalistic” school of 
biographers. In his own day Lowell was a member of a literary 
mutual admiration society; therefore anyone really trying to get at 
the facts about his life must cut through the accumulated underbrush 
of one-sided interpretation. Richmond Croom Beatty of Vanderbilt 
University—author of readable biographies of William Byrd, Bay- 
ard Taylor, and Lord Macaulay—has devoted a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship to this task, and the results are reflected in a scholarly and 
useful book. 

Mr. Beatty’s findings, though nowhere so simply stated, appear 
to be two: first, that, lacking a passion for ideas, Lowell was a 
discursive and derivative author ; second—and an outgrowth of the 
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first—Lowell had no understanding of history and politics. Clearly, 
Beatty’s task was hardly a labor of love, for he looks at Lowell and 
his milieu through the eyes of a Nashville Confederate. Nevertheless, 
some interesting and “corrective” results follow. Beatty asserts that 
when Lowell wrote as a provincial, “he created material that is in 
many cases still read. But when he left it for the broader spheres— 
either nationalistic or humanistic—the literary result proved all too 
often rhetorical, trivial, invertebrate, or dull.” For example, “despite 
his Harvard training in the humanities... Lowell’s information 
about the South was drastically limited and derivative.” Correction 
one: the Mexican Question, dealt with in the Biglow Papers, was 
not, as Lowell mistakenly alleges, “to lug more slave states in,” but 
was caused by a boundary dispute between Mexico and Texas in 
which Mexico claimed “the whole of Texas after it had been admit- 
ted into the Union.” 

Similarly, in the second Biglow series Lowell was misled in his 
notions about “the Union.” Says Beatty: “Whether the nation had 
ever comprised a unity, its different sections applauding one another’s 
proposals in the realm of federal law, or endorsing with genial reci- 
procity the views of one another with respect to candidates for office 
— such simple and factual questions never once seem to have existed 
for him. He was writing in the light of his perennial idealism. .. . He 
never once surmised that on the heels of the victory of which he was 
so confident would come a systematic exploiting of the defeated 
South which had certainly been planned out beforehand by a pow- 
erful and finally dominant faction in Congress.” Lowell’s remarks 
on starving Union prisoners imply “that a perfectly integrated rail- 
toad system existed, with which farm products could be whisked, 
unmolested, from any southern farm to any southern point of intern- 
ment.” Such a man “never understood history, in any important way, 
despite his many references to it... never comprehended politics.” 
When he did speak out in 1876 against the corruption of unchecked 
Republican rule, “his rhetorical chickens had all come home at last, 
to roost on the steps of the North’s sullied Vartu.” In “Under the 
Old Elm” Lowell “doubtless actually did a great deal of good toward 
healing those external wounds that had bled, already, far too long. 
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But his well-meant gesture was too tardy to prove effective.” And, 
you have only to glance into “A Look Before and After” to see 
that his position at heart was “unreconstructed.” 

Without here defending Lowell’s Abolitionist manners, it may 
be observed that Beatty lays himself open to the very objections he 
finds in Lowell when he implies that the South during the Mexican 
war was not after territory at all. It is true that Calhoun fought 
against the war for two years before it came; but the southern 
states furnished volunteers out of all proportion — whether as im- 
perialists or for slave pens we do not know. The matter is too psy- 
chological and intricate to generalize upon. Likewise, in discussing 
the Civil War, Beatty’s emotional slant is as crude as Lowell’s. 
“Eleven states,” he says, “had seceded from it [the Union] out of 
conviction that justice was unavailable to them while they remained 
members of it.”” Yet in Sam Houston’s opinion — and in that of 
many others — certain southern leaders, like many northern leaders, 
had personal and political and some even had economic advantages 
in view. Beatty says that a “systematic exploitation” of the South 
was in the mind of a Republican group from the beginning of the 
War. But in the months before actual hostilities began, many of the 
great eastern commercial houses (who were creditors to southern 
business to the amount of some $200,000,000) used all their influ- 
ence to prevent the break. Beatty resents Lowell’s feeling that after 
the War the South needed reindoctrinatioa and constant watching. 
If that policy was indefensible, let it not be defended. 

Lowell was of course a New England cunservative. The surpris- 
ing thing, however, which Beatty does nct see or deliberately mini- 
mizes, is the liberal strain which runs throughout Lowell’s entire 
career. He does give him credit for marrying his daughter’s gover- 
ness against the demurrer of rich relatives; but his liberal attitude 
is evidenced elsewhere. In early poems not mentioned, like “Ode 
to France,” “Kossuth,” etc., Lowell took his stand for freedom, a 
stand which was next voiced in “The Present Crisis,” in which “they 
must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast of Truth.” 
In “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” which Beatty, with some excuse, 
dismisses as children’s poetry. the central thought is democratic 
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equality. In ““The Cathedral,” one of Lowell’s more ambitious poems 
not mentioned by Beatty, “God is in all that liberates and lifts.” As 
the first editor of the Atlantic Monthly Lowell encouraged new and 
unknown authors particularly, and made it appeal to as many classes 
of people as he could. Long after his youthful radicalisms were past, 
Lowell denounced the “parasitic greed” of the Reconstruction era. 
He stood out against snobbishness in a “Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners,” and in his essay on Carlyle considered the Victorian’s 
hostility to the democratic idea “intolerable.” In his Birmingham 
address on “Democracy,” which Beatty regards “a lasting series of 
vagaries and contradictions,” Lowell sets forth quite clearly what 
our democracy is all about. In the essay, ““The Independent in Poli- 
tics,” he may be doing “what any honest and discerning man would 
have done,” but if Lowell was the complacent Tory Beatty would 
have us believe, is it not surprising and commendatory for Lowell 
in advancing years to come around to such a view? Lowell’s share 
in achieving an international copyright law and in advocating “(Home 
Rule” before his time, is praised, but grudgingly. In fact this is a 
“Yes, but—” book. 

In discussing Lowell’s art it is of course easy to find flaws. He 
inherited an unstable nervous system, and, living in an age of tran- 
sition, accomplished little that may be termed “a sustained achieve- 
ment.” He always got off to a slow start in his essays, and his odes 
were too long. His early work, like Lanier’s, was derivative, senti- 
mental, and full of irrelevant moralizing. As a critic he was an “im- 
pressionist”—his bon mots have the shrewd insight, however, of a 
well-informed, intelligent reader. Beatty’s opinion that Lowell was 
“much less informed about his English and European contemporaries 
than was Poe” may be questioned. Read Lowell’s essays! And how 
tan the biographer assert that a work so pointed in epigram as the 
“Fable for Critics” is “vague”? Not only are Lowell’s judgments 
pointed, they are surprisingly sound for a contemporary! To speak 
of Poe, for example, as “‘three-fifths genius and two-fifths fudge” 
is truth, as anyone will admit who reads the hack-work that never 
gets into the anthologies. Lowell was at his best whenever he let him- 
self go, and it is a serious oversight in this book that there is no 
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mention of Lowell as a writer of informal letters. In this field he 
had no American superior. 

Some rather obvious errors have crept into the book. In the open- 
ing sentence, Cambridge is placed eastward of Boston, when, as 
everyone knows, it is to the west, not out in the Bay! ““A Moosehead 
Journal” is carelessly compared to Thoreau’s Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers when Maine Woods was doubtless meant. The 
proofreading, also, might have been more accurate. 

The best parts of this book are the paraphrases of Lowell’s more 
important prose and verse. Readers who cannot bring themselves 
to read these works because of their discursiveness may find them- 
selves, as a result, turning to them for tricks of thought they had not 
suspected were there. These summaries are on the whole carefully 
done; only those of the later essays seem inadequate, a sign perhaps 
of haste. In connection with number eight of the second series of 
Biglow Papers Beatty implies that the Atlantic would not publish it; 
but no wonder, it was in Latin! Nor does the biographer appear to 
have read Frederick Danesbury Smith’s study of the poem. 

This life of Lowell, then, is a valuable, provocative commentary 
on the poet, but it is not the definitive biography we are looking for. 


THE ESSAYS OF HENRY TIMROD. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Epp WINFIELD Parks. The University of Georgia 
Press, Athens. 


This book contains “all of Timrod’s essays, and in the notes 
all of his identified editorials that deal with literature.” It includes 
“The Character and Scope of the Sonnet,” “What is Poetry?” 
“Literature in the South,” and “A Theory of Poetry.” W. J. Gray- 
son’s neoclassic essay on poetry is included for the benefit of 
understanding Timrod’s answer to that attack on romanticism. A 
carefully documented Introduction, based on letters published and 
unpublished, considers Timrod’s sources and judges his work as a 
critic. 
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It is clear that Timrod’s preoccupations were first and last with 
strictly poetic problems. He was influenced by Shelley’s “Defence 
of Poetry,” but insisted a sharp distinction exists between the sub- 
jective essence of poetry and the objective, tangible poem. He 
believed that the richness of mystery was lost when too much was 
explained. For him inspiration only began the poetic process—the 
reach depended on the degree of the poet’s sensibility. The length of 
a poem, contrary to Poe, had nothing to do with its excellence. Tim- 
rod wanted a literature that would reflect and reveal the Southern 
mind, but he did not want a local color literature. When the War 
gave direction and control to his work he became an authentic voice, 
though never a major figure. This book, together with the recent 
studies of Timrod by Hubbell and by Cardwell, adds immeasurably 
to our understanding of the poet and critic.—L. 


THE RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS by Epcar A.Lian Poe. 
Reproduced in Facsimile from the Lorimer Graham Copy, with 
an Introduction by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. Facsimile Text 
Society, New York. 


This is an exact reproduction of Poe’s own copy of his master- 
piece, which he kept by him until the time of his death. It is unique 
in having marginal and other annotations made apparently with a 
new edition in mind. All of these changes are, of course, highly 
significant of Poe’s careful artistry. Dr. Mabbott, the outstanding 
Poe scholar today, has supplied an extremely useful introduction, 
not only to this work, but since this is the last of four Poe reprints 
to be published by this society, has given corrections and addenda 
to the other introductions in the series.—L. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE NORTHERN CLERGY TO- 
WARD THE SOUTH, 1860-1865, .y CHESTER ForRESTER 
DunuaAM. Gray Company, Toledo. 


By H. A. TREXLER 


The author of this University of Chicago dissertation, a Con- 
gregational clergyman, covers the northern field alone. Had he made 
a study of the southern clerical declarations he would have found 
even more unanimity of opinion as to slavery and secession. A 
prominent Texas clergyman, born in the state, recently stated in a 
sermon, “It now seems impossible to believe that slavery existed here 
and not a single preacher of our church raised a voice against the 
institution.” By a brief foreword the author could have removed the 
impression that Yankee clergymen alone were abettors of their eco- 
nomic and social environment. 


Henry Clay complained that little could be expected of the politi- 
cians in maintaining peace when the preachers, dedicated to Christian 
charity, were agitating from thousands of pulpits. Nor was it the 
pulpit alone that the clergy utilized to fan the flames. The Beechers, 
Tiltons, Collyers, Parkers, Hales and Simpsons mounted the then 
very popular lyceum platforms and harangued city and village 
audiences. And to complete their influence they used the denomina- 
tional press, a very potent propaganda machine in that day. 

While Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and Presbyterian min- 
isters largely voiced condemnation of slavery, the Catholic, Episcopal 
and Lutheran bodies by official acts kept their clergy from extremes 
and so prevented schism. They condemned “political preaching,” 
saved their organizations intact and, as a result, were charged with 
sacrificing principle for institution. Some of them were even accused 
of coldness for the cause, and even with “copperheadism” and actual 
disloyalty. 

Some ministers of all denominations were against the hysteria 
of the hour and admonished a gospel of love rather than of hate. 
But, as today, such voices were a mere whisper, or like that of Dr. 
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G. W. Quinby (Universalist), spoke to a cold and intellectual 
group. 

“War guilt” was warmly discussed and chastisement was de- 
manded for those responsible for the taking of “many precious 
lives.” Other men of the cloth, however, advocated constructive ideas 
and pushed a campaign to use the benighted South as a field of mis- 
sionary endeavor. It is doubtful which the tired, torn and embittered 
South appreciated least—the revenge of the hater or the misplaced 
(as the South saw it) enthusiasm of northern missionaries who 
came among them to “raise” the freedmen to equality with the 
whites. 


Dr. Dunham’s study is welcomed by students of the War Between 


the States. A similar one should be made of contemporary southern 
clerical attitudes toward the issues of the time. 


HORSE SENSE IN AMERICAN HUMOR by Wa ter Bair. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


By Donavp Day 


Horse Sense in American Humor is especially significant at a 
time when America is once again interested in democracy. While 
humor is not a necessary adjunct to democracy, the particular phase 
of humor with which this book is concerned is closely allied to the 
evolution of democratic processes in America. Democracy, in so far 
as it may be isolated, is composed of abstrac. ideas. ‘“‘For almost two 
centuries,’ Mr. Blair says, “the best way to make an idea tasty to 
most people of this country has been to serve it up with a sauce of 
native-grown humor and horse sense.” Thus, it is seen that the devel- 
opment of democratic ideas has been simultaneous with the use of 
“horse sense” in American humor. 


This “horse sense”’—whether written or oral—is “the same 
thing as common sense, homespun philosophy, pawkiness, cracker- 
box philosophy, gumption, or mother-wit” and may be used inter- 
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changeably for these terms. The possessor of this sort of sense “does 
not have to look into a book to find the answers”; he has, in the 
main, learned them from experience. 

In tracing the development of “horse sense” in American humor 
the author achieves a difficult and pleasing synthesis. This humor was 
“in some ways always the same,” in others it “differed from period to 
period” both “in what it tried to do and how it tried to do it.” The 
study, then, must show how this humor was “adapted to the pur- 
poses and fashions of each generation” and in order to do this 
obviously had to be placed against its contemporary backgrounds, 
Furthermore, the techniques employed by the humorists to gain their 
desired effects had to be explained. Mr. Blair succeeds in fusing these 
diverse elements into a whole which, without pedantry and dryness, 
gives an excellent survey of the field of American humor and at 
the same time presents a revealing picture of our past and present 
national life. 

Very appropriately, the book begins with a discussion of Benja- 
min Franklin—that first American—and of his “invention of the 
horse-sense character and the fool character and his discovery of 
the way each of them could be used amusingly for preaching either 
a way of life or a political principle.” To this beginning—chiefly 
in newspapers and farmers’ almanacs—more and more native Amer- 
ican expressions were added and, as the advancing frontier brought 
more democracy to our life, character was used to personalize and 
make abstract concepts more easily understood. The importance of 
Davy Crockett is shown, both as an actual and fictional character, 
particularly in the discovery of the appeal to common sense as 4 
trick for swaying American opinion in political questions. Then, 
with the creation of Jack Downing, a fictional “horse-sense” char- 
acter actually brought democracy in government home to the people 
by telling them about it in their own language. After an apprentice- 
ship in Augusta, Maine, Jack was sent by his creator down to Wash- 
ington, where he became a member of Jackson’s Kitchen Cabinet, 
accompanied the President on his trips, and gave to the country a 
highly personalized and informal picture of the chief executive as 
a man “who smoked a corncob pipe and shook with rage and laugh- 
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ter.” For the first time in the history of the worid the average man 
had a means whereby he could conceive of himself as a part of his 
government. 

How far this use of humor as a vehicle for “horse sense” had 
expanded by the middle of the nineteenth century is shown in its 
use by James Russell Lowell in his Biglow Papers. This classicist, 
this scion of the best Harvard tradition, became a cracker-box 
philosopher not because he relished the idea but because he recog- 
nized that here was the best means to influence people in the America 
of his day. By 1860 the use of “horse sense” was to reach its height 
when Abraham Lincoln not only made it his chief instrument for 
the motivation of himself and of other people, but also in his physical, 
mental and spiritual personalization of its kinship to democratic 
expression. And it is here very definitely that the book reaches its 
peak of interest. M . Blair leaves no doubt that Lincoln is the great- 
est symbol of democracy the world has produced, and his treat- 
ment of Lincoln makes this book indispensable reading for anyone 
who is sincerely interested in the workings of the democratic process. 

At one point the book seems to miss fire because the “‘horse- 
sense’’ users in the South are not opposed to the “horse-sense” 
users in the North as crystallizers of opinion which led io the War 
Between the States. The Southern humorists are treated against a 
background of large slaveholders and poor white trash—a concept, 
although widely held, which is probably not correct—and as a result 
much of the Southern political propaganda based on “horse sense” 
loses some of its weight and significance. 

After the War “horse sense” in humor became an instrument 
chiefly for shaping a way of life, rather than determining which way 
of life. In doing this it concerned itself more with personal than 
national foibles ; with teaching more than with satire; with amusing 
more than w.th preachments. Bitter partisanship gave way to genial 
or biting humor aimed at particularities. Artemus Ward, a recon- 
structed Bill Arp and Bill Nye are excellent examples of these 
humorists. At the top of the heap, of course, is Mark Twain, who 
was many things to his age. Again, as in the case of Lincoln, the 
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author, Mr. Blair, is at his best in isolating Mark’s towering 
greatness. 

With the softening that came as a part of industrial maturity— 
the ripening of a way of life—Mr. Blair selects “Josh and Sa- 
mantha” as the most representative humorous “horse sense”’ inter- 
preters. Josh is aphoristic and to some extent a Benjamin Franklin 
brought up to date. Samantha spoke chiefly for women, a growing 
audience which was emerging from the welter of industrialism. 
Added to these is Mr. Dooley as a user of “imported horse sense” 
with his “sugar-coated idiom and dialect” for the expression of a 
truth. 

In the treatment of modern humorists the author shows that 
their techniques—odd though they may seem—in almost every case 
had counterparts in the humor of the past. He picks Abe Martin, 
Will Rogers, Robert Benchley, James Thurber, Ogden Nash, Wally 
Boren, and others as the modern survivals of the long and persistent 
“horse-sense” school of American humorists. His contemporaneity 
to this group, quite naturally, keeps him from being so sure of his 
criticism but, at least, he clears up part of the puzzling tangle which 
seems to surround them. It is a relief to know that a competent 
critic thinks insanity is not abroad. 

Walter Blair’s contributions to the study of American humor 
have been substantial. His Native American Humor—following 
Franklin J. Meine’s trail-breaking Tall Tales of the Southwest—is 
a landmark. In this new survey he has extended the field from a 
fresh and important angle. This is a book which may be read with 
pleasure and profit and owned with pride. 


ORNITHOLOGISTS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS by Epcar Erskine Hume. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 


By SAMUEL Woop GEISER 


In the last few years, the Southwest has come in for notable 
attention regarding its early scientific exploration. Andrew Denny 
Rodgers’ recent biographies of the botanists, William Starling Sulli- 
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vant and John Torrey, have opened up ir detail the richness of 
scientific materials (chiefly plants) brought to the attention of the 
scientific world by the field iabors in the Southwest of Berlandier, 
J. M. Bigelow, Buckley, Joseph H. Eaton, Lewis A. Edwards, 
Fendler, Elihu Halil, Edwin James, Kennerly, Lindheimer, Balduin 
Moellhausen, Edward Palmer, C. C. Parry, Schott, Wislizenus, 
Woodhouse and Charles Wright—a richness of materials generally 
unsuspected two decades ago. 

The present book presents evidence of the notable part played 
by early Army medical officers in Texas. It is restricted, un- 
fortunately, to a single field—ornithology—and to one branch only 
of the U. S. Army—the Medical Corps. This book includes, among 
its thirty-six biographies, sketches of ten surgeons who were for 
longer or shorter periods assigned to posts at government forts in 
Texas. To this number should be added three who made extensive 
collection of birds for the Smithsonian Institution while traveling 
through Texas; and one, Heermann, who, after retirement from the 
Government service, established his residence in Bexar County. 

The accounts of the lives of the individual men are well docu- 
mented and illustrated with rare portraits, photographs of Texas 
scenes and facsimiles of important ornithological publications. They 
are accompanied in most cases by bibliographies of the chief bio- 
graphical sources, and sometimes by lists of birds collected in given 
localities. These lists to a naturalist interested in collecting-itineraries 
are often of great value. 

Among the surgeons who did ornithological work in Texas may 
be mentioned, in order of their appearing in Texas, William Wallace 
Anderson, Ebenezer Swift, Samuel Washington Woodhouse, Samuel 
Wylie Crawford, Thomas Charlton Henry (whose best work was 
done in a fort in New Mexico), E. P. Vollum, A. J. Foard, A. L. 
Heermann, B. D. I. Irwin, William Shakespeare King, J. F. Ham- 
mond, J. C. Merrill and S. M. Finley. The earliest of these men 
came to Fort Polk, near Point Isabel in Cameron County; the last, 
to Fort Brown at Brownsville, in 1875. These ornithologists did 
their work in Texas before the Civil War (with the exception of 
Hammond, Merrill, and Finley, who worked in the Seventies and 
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Eighties ). Of the diverse localities worked by these naturalists, Fort 
Brown (King, 1856-58; Merrill, 1874-78; and Finley, 1875-79) 
seems to have had the largest amount of attention: the Lower Rio 
Grande region also received early attention from Anderson and 
Swift. Drs. King, Vollum, and Hammond studied birds of the 
San Antonio-Austin region from the late Fifties to the middle 
Seventies; and Crawford, Anderson, Swift and Vollum collected 
birds in the vicinity of the forts on the great plains of Texas. 

The work is a mine of information to the historian of science 
—especially to the student of the scientific exploration of the 
American Frontier in the last century. A few biographies carry over 
into the present century; two of the subjects are still living. The 
alphabetical arrangement of the biographies is appropriate, in view of 
the fact that workers in so diverse parts of the United States and 
its possessions are included. Since the book is limited to biographies 
of members of the Medical Corps of the Army, it necessarily omits 
mention of such excellent military ornithologists and collectors as 
Captains George A. McCall, John Porter McCown, J. B. Plummer 
(all of whom worked on Texas birds before the Civil War), and 
Lieutenant Charles A. H. McCauley, whose report on the birds 
of the Llano Estacado (1876) was published in Bulletin 3 of the 
Geological Survey of the Territories. There are, in addition, a 
number of very regrettable omissions of ornithologists of the U. S. 
Medical Corps who worked in Texas: Drs. E. H. Abadie, Henry B. 
Butcher, Edward Palmer (whose ornithological work was largely 
in California, and who is chiefly known in Texas for his botanical 
exploration) and Robert Hall White. A number of typographical 
errors, and a few consistent misspellings of the names of govern- 
ment forts, do not seriously blemish what is otherwise an impressive 
work, worthy of its distinguished author and the great Institute of 
the History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins that sponsors it. A 
Foreword by Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and one of America’s leading ornithologists, 
prefaces the work. As a whole the book is of distinct and outstanding 
value to everyone interested in the early scientific exploration of 
America, and the part played by army surgeons in this exploration. 
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BIG FOOT WALLACE by STanLey Vesta. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


By ReBecca W. SMITH 


A new full-length portrait of the Texas frontier hero, Big Foot 
Wallace, is a timely addition to American letters in these dangerous 
days; and both students and the reading public may well be grateful 
to Stanley Vestal for the excellent job he has done in retelling the 
life of a tall fighting man of a century ago. His Big Foot Wallace 
is a vigorous, interesting, and skillful biography. It will surely intro- 
duce the man to that wider fame that his exploits have long merited 
with the whole nation, and at the same time will increase the special 
pride that the Southwest has always felt in Big Foot. 

The timeliness of this story is obvious to Texans, but perhaps 
a reviewer may be forgiven for emphasizing it. William Alexander 
Anderson Wallace was one of the best of that adventurous breed of 
Americans of a hundred years ago who came out from the States 
to help the young Republic of Texas win its independence from 
Mexico. Like Houston and Crockett and the rest, he had a real 
vocation to fight for liberty and free government on this continent. 
He came as a volunteer Texan soldier, and chose to remain on the 
frontier as a ranger and hunter and stagecoach driver. Wallace was 
a “natural born fighter,” as the saying goes. Without formal drill 
or tutelage, he possessed the combination of courage, resourceful- 
ness, and confidence that makes a man effective in action. Today, 
when we Americans stand in mortal need of precisely those quali- 
ties, we can take heart from reading of the deeds and spirit of a 
strong man like him. Big Foot was the sort of soldier that Mac- 
Arthur could have relied upon in the foxholes of Bataan. 

Stanley Vestal (who is Professor Walter S. Campbell on the 
University of Oklahoma campus) has already written fine biogra- 
phies of other heroic fighters. His Kit Carson (1928) and Sitting 
Bull (1932) are superb delineations of Western warriors, white 
man and red man, done with equal sympathy and admiration. In 
turning to Big Foot Wallace, Vestal brings to the task the skill of 
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a practiced craftsman. He is a fine narrator, one who can build up 
suspense and hold his readers spellbound to the end of a familiar 
tale. As a scholar he utilizes both written and oral sources, fusing 
them into an organic whole by his knowledge of the land and the 
culture of which he writes. 

In Big Foot Wallace, Stanley Vestal finds a subject worthy of 
his pen. At twenty Wallace was a powerful man physically, son of 
sturdy Scottish Highlanders settled in Rockbridge County, Virginia, 
and was a better scholar in woodlore than in books. He joined up 
with a company of Virginians who started to Texas as soon as they 
heard the news of the Goliad massacre. His older brother Samuel 
had been shot down there, and other kinsmen and neighbors as well. 
The Rockbridge men were too late for a share of the victory at San 
Jacinto; but young William had chosen adventure for his life work, 
so when the others of his group went back home to Virginia, he 
stayed on. He enlisted with Captain Jack Hays as a Ranger; he 
followed Green and Cameron and the other leaders of the Mier 
Expedition through all the perils of that ill-starred campaign; he 
lived to pay off some of the score against his enemies during the 
Mexican War. Afterwards he fought Indians along the lonely 
borderland between San Antonio and El Paso. Just a straight account 
of Wallace’s life would be enough to rank him among the frontier 
heroes. 

Big Foot is not the kind of man, however, who can be kept in 
the pigeonhole of history. He is a folk hero, a tall figure whom the 
common people love and remember and weave a legend about. In 
his own day his contemporaries counted him a hero. He could do, 
without fluster or talk, the jobs that had to be done on the frontier, 
and at the same time, he was one of the common people. Thus, in 
elevating him to a sort of legendary fame, his fellows were dignify- 
ing themselves and all frontiersmen. In some such way as this—a 
process entirely familiar to Americans of old stock even if a little 
hard to explain—Big Foot Wallace has become one of the beloved 
folk heroes of early Texas. 

Stanley Vestal has embodied both history and legend in his 
biography. It is a living man who walks and eats and fights and 
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hunts in these pages. The legends and yarns that still circulate about 
Big Foot are woven into the narrative, enriching it with humor and 
tall tales. The dialogue is not so crisp and racy as that used in Kit 
Carson, but the humor is hearty and sound. 

Of particular interest to students of Texas history and lore is 
Stanley Vestal’s use of his documentary sources in this biography. 
The familiar exploits of Wallace have long been based upon two 
main accounts: John C. Duval’s The Adventures of Big-Foot 
Wallace (1870) and A. J. Sowell’s Life of Big-Foot Wallace 
(1899). Duval, a contemporary and fellow of Wallace in many of 
his adventures, wrote a series of episodes, based in part on a journal 
by Wallace and in part on interviews and personal recollections. 
Duval counted himself something of a literary man, and wrote in 
the literary style of his youth. A. J. Sowell, a collector of Texana 
and an admirer of Wallace in his later days, interviewed the old man 
and, according to his publisher, ‘“‘spent quite a lot of time with Big- 
foot Wallace, and wrote this pamphlet just as Bigfoot gave him 
the facts.” His publisher further asserts: “Wallace told a number 
of people that it was the only authentic and correct history of his 
life ever written. Wallace did not like Duval’s Adventures of Big- 
Foot Wallace.” Sowell’s story is chiefly a naive, homespun chronicle 
of the old man’s recollections. The Duval and Sowell accounts are 
frequently at variance, not so much in fact as in spirit. Any biogra- 
pher would have to reconcile these accounts as the first of his tasks. 
Stanley Vestal simply cuts the Gordian knot by discounting Duval’s 
narrative as a “pretty juvenile” and adopting Sowell’s as “funda- 
mental.” It happens that this reviewer disagrees with Stanley Vestal 
as to the relative merits of Duval and Sowell. Indeed, I suspect that 
Vestal is more indebted to Duval than he himself realizes in view 
of the fact that this excellent new biography is richest in the periods 
where the author had both accounts to draw upon. It is proper to 
note also the admirable use made by Vestal of other sources than the 
two mentioned, especially General Thomas J. Green’s Journal of the 
Texian Expedition Against Mier, and the studies by J. Frank Dobie 
and Walter Webb in the history of early Texas. 
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MY ADVENTURES IN ZUNI by Frank Hamitton Cusutne. 
To which has been added Zuni and Cushing (an introductory 
essay) by E. DeGotyer, and An Aboriginal Pilgrimage by 
Sylvester Baxter. Illustrated by Fanita LANIER. Peripatetic 
Press, Santa Fe. 


It is difficult to understand how it has happened that Frank Ham- 
ilton Cushing’s ““My Adventures in Zufi” has been hidden away 
in the files of Century Magazine for sixty years before anybody 
had the enterprise to make available in book form a work that is 
at the same time important to the science of ethnology and full of 
human interest. But if the waiting was inexplicably long, there is 
compensation in the skill and taste with which the book is edited 
and printed. Mr. DeGolyer gets just the materials needed for the 
introduction and sets them down with unpretentious neatness; the 
format is appropriate, the drawings by Fanita Lanier and the hand- 
colored masks by Louie Ewing catch the spirit of Zuni land, com- 
munal life and religious ceremonial. 

The incidents of Cushing’s life with the Zufiis deserve to be 
better known: the journey which the elders of the Zufi tribe made 
to Chicago, Washington and Boston (not forgetting Harvard and 
Wellesley) is one of the less depressing episodes in the chequered 
history of American-Indian relations. And, too, this account of 
Cushing and the Zufis, long neglected though it has been, ought 
now to suggest to a new generation of young ethnologists that there 
are probably many other tribes whose mythology, folk-wisdom and 
tribal art might yet be partly rescued from oblivion. 

J. H. McG. 
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